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ABSTRACT 



The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative (NJI) began in 1998 in five 
cities (Chicago, Fort Worth, Hartford, New York, and Washington, D.C.) in 
1998. The NJI targets high-poverty urban neighborhoods, attempting to connect 
residents to employment opportunities nearby and in the urban periphery by 
providing training, supporting interpersonal networks, and facilitating 
access to financial and other supports for work. While each site tailored its 
approach to local circumstances, all the sites shared the goal of bringing 
the level of adult employment among neighborhood residents to the level of 
the surrounding region over a period of several years. During the first 
phase, all the organizations worked to raise key issues and implement steps, 
such as defining the neighborhood boundaries, helping community-based 
organizations build work force development capacity, forging and maintaining 
partnerships with the public sector, forging and maintaining partnerships 
with other nonprofit service providers, focusing on employment, stabilizing 
staff, and designing and delivering effective technical assistance. Initial 
evaluation of the NJI provides these positive lessons: (1) providing sites 

with a clear goal helps them focus their plans and energies; (2) providing 
local, consistent technical assistance helps keep the project on track; and 
(3) even organizations with no previous experience in the employment field 
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can develop effective jobs programs for their communities. (An appendix 
describes program implementation at each of the five sites.) (Contains 28 
references.) (KC) 
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The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative: Assisting Inner-City Communities in Forming 
Resident-Targeted Employment Programs 



Over the past two decades, poverty has become increasingly concentrated in America’s 
inner-city communities. The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative (NJI) targets high-poverty urban 
neighborhoods, attempting to connect residents to employment opportunities nearby and in 
the urban peripheiy by providing training, supporting interpersonal networks, and facilitating 
access to financial and other supports for work. This first report examines the initiative in its 
planning and implementation phase. 

NJI grew out of concerns shared by The Rockefeller Foundation, the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), the Chase Manhattan Foundation, the Urban 
Institute, and MDRC to develop new approaches to improve the outlook for distressed and 
isolated urban communities. One of the primaiy goals was to explore the feasibility of sub- 
stantially improving employment outcomes in one neighborhood by supporting the evolution 
of neighborhood-based employment projects that build on existing community organizations’ 
capacities. 

NJI began in 1998 in five cities: Chicago, Fort Worth, Hartford, New York, and Washington, 
DC. In each city, a community-based organization with strong ties to a neighborhood leads 
the design and implementation of the initiative. MDRC manages the activities across the sites, 
offers conceptual leadership for the initiative, and provides technical assistance. While each 
site was allowed to tailor its approach to local circumstances, all the sites shared the goal 
of bringing the level of adult employment among neighborhood residents to the level of the 
surrounding region over a period of several years. The tools for achieving this goal included: 
using "best practices” in employment and training services; collaborating with other private 
nonprofit organizations and with public agencies engaged in workforce development; involving 
neighborhood residents in activities to promote and support work; and encouraging access to 
financial and other incentives to support employment. 

During the first phase of NJI — a period of planning and pilot implementation — all the 
sites worked to understand the initiative and to develop strategic plans aimed at dramatically 
increasing neighborhood employment. Community-based organizations with little prior experi- 
ence in workforce development faced a steep learning curve. The process of finding local part- 
ners and establishing viable collaborations took time; it was not easy to focus resources and 
attention on the specified neighborhoods; and staff turnover was high. Despite the obstacles, 
NJI offers a number of positive lessons presented in this report: 

• providing sites with a clear goal helps them focus their plans and energies; 

• providing local, consistent technical assistance helps keep the project on track; 
and, perhaps most important, 

• even organizations with no previous experience in the employment field can 
develop effective jobs programs for their communities. 

Future reports will examine whether the interventions implemented in the second phase of 
NJI succeed in raising employment levels sufficiently to generate sustained improvements in 
the targeted neighborhoods. 
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PREFACE 



The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative 
(NJI) is one of two community initiatives 
that MDRC is engaged in to help people 
in low-income urban neighborhoods 
access better opportunities in the labor 
market. NJI focuses on inner-city neigh- 
borhoods, while its companion project, 
Jobs-Plus, operates in public housing 
developments. Through our work on NJI 
and Jobs-Plus, we are striving to advance 
knowledge about ways to use social 
dynamics in low-income communities 
to improve individual opportunities and 
generate sustainable social change. Both 
projects grew out of conversations among 
MDRC, The Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development regarding how to 
improve the circumstances of people liv- 
ing in poverty by working with their com- 
munities. The Chase Manhattan Bank 
was also a partner in developing NJI. 

MDRC’s work on NJI is applied and 
exploratory, providing oversight and concep- 
tual leadership and bringing intensive tech- 
nical assistance to the community-based 
organizations implementing NJI programs. 
This is also an opportunity for MDRC to 
work directly with community-based organi- 
zations as they design and establish new 
projects. 

This report explores what MDRC has 
learned from the first phase of NJI, a period 
of intensive planning and pilot implementa- 
tion. We hope that the lessons drawn from 
this work will be relevant to public and 
philanthropic funders of community initia- 
tives as well as to community-serving orga- 
nizations that are themselves interested in 



incorporating employment strategies into 
their activities. The authors have identified 
key issues in building workforce develop- 
ment services in distressed inner-city neigh- 
borhoods: the financial resources required, 
essential levels of public and community 
infrastructure, staffing considerations, and 
the need for discipline and focus. 

With public policy increasingly 
focused on finding ways to aid the efforts 
of low-income working people, community- 
based initiatives may help establish a local 
social infrastructure to support these fami- 
lies. We hope that our efforts on NJI will 
not only benefit the neighborhoods partici- 
pating in the initiative but will also lead to 
a clearer vision of how to design effective 
community-focused interventions. 

Judith M. Gueron 

President 
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INTRODUCTION 

Through the Neighborhood Jobs 
Initiative (NJI), selected inner-city com- 
munities that are currently characterized 
by high levels of unemployment are tar- 
geted with an intervention designed to 
substantially increase the percentage of 
adults who are working. NJI was devel- 
oped to improve and focus the operation 
of employment and social service systems 
in neighborhoods while mobilizing com- 
munity resources and resident capacities 
to build enriched environments that 
support work. In this way, NJI operates 
at the conjunction of workforce develop- 
ment and comprehensive community 
initiatives. 

In 1996, in the context of impending 
“welfare reform, " The Rockefeller Found- 
ation, the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), the 
Chase Manhattan Foundation, the Urban 
Institute, and the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) posed the 
question “How can we best improve access 
to employment for the 8 million people who, 
living in pockets of entrenched poverty, 
remain isolated from mainstream work 
opportunities?” This group asked whether, 
by concentrating employment activities in 
specific neighborhoods, it would be possible 
to stimulate dramatic increases in local 
employment. Then, if significant gains could 
be achieved in employment outcomes, the 
group asked whether the community would 
experience broader improvements in the 
quality of life. At the core of NJI is the vision 
of employment as the driver for community 
change. Rather than trying directly to affect 
outcomes in multiple domains simultane- 



ously, NJI uses the community as the 
frame of action for working across issues to 
realize outcomes in a single key domain: 
employment. The project’s primary goal is 
to substantially raise employment among 
residents, to the point where working 
becomes the community norm for neighbor- 
hood adults. The designers intended sites to 
incorporate the following components: pro- 
viding access to financial incentives to work, 
utilizing best practices in the employment 
and training field, developing community 
supports for work, and improving access to 
capital. 

Starting in 1997, MDRC and its 
foundation and public founders led a site 
selection process designed to identify poten- 
tial partner organizations that could take up 
NJI in their neighborhoods. We were looking 
for urban neighborhoods where poverty and 
unemployment were concentrated; for 
strong, dynamic, and experienced communi- 
ty-based organizations (CBOs) serving those 
neighborhoods; and for a promising local 
environment — a reasonably healthy region- 
al economy and a public sector that would 
be open to an initiative such as this. Five 
sites were selected for inclusion in NJI: 1 

♦ Washington, DC: Development 
Corporation of Columbia Heights 
(DCCH), est. 1984. A community 
development corporation (CDC) with 
housing and real estate develop- 
ment experience as well as experi- 
ence designing and running com- 
munity service programs. Columbia 
Heights, an ethnically diverse 
neighborhood, is experiencing 
gentrification pressures. 



1. For a short summary of each site, see the Appendix. 
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♦ Hartford, CT: Hartford Areas 
Rally Together (HART), est. 

1975 . A community advocacy 
organization. Frog Hollow, the NJI 
neighborhood, is home to a large 
number of Spanish speakers. 

♦ Fort Worth, TX: Near North side 
Partners Council (NNPC), est. 

1991 . A community service inter- 
mediary operating in a stable, 
homogenous community of Mexican 
immigrants. 

♦ Chicago, IL: Joint Opportunities 
Bring Success (Project JOBS), est. 

1996 . An employment-focused 
collaborative of community-based 
service organizations in Chicago’s 
diverse Uptown/ Edgewater neigh- 
borhood. 

♦ New York, NY: Rheedlen Centers 
for Children and Families, est. 
1970 . A youth-focused community 
services organization. Employment 
was seen as part of a multifaceted 
strategy to revitalize a 24-block 
area that Rheedlen calls the 
Harlem Children’s Zone. 2 

Three of the sites (DCCH, HART, and 
Rheedlen) joined NJI in early 1998; the 
other two were added in the fall of that 
year. Between 1998 and late 1999, all five 
sites engaged in extensive planning. The 
lead organizations hired NJI directors, and 
most sites began to form (or build on exist- 
ing) collaborations with other nonprofit 
organizations serving the neighborhood. 

Two sites established their own employment 
and training centers. MDRC worked during 
this period to refine the NJI model and its 
core concepts, to provide technical assis- 



2. The Implementation phase of NJI does not include the 
New York City site; see the Appendix. 



tance to help the sites develop effective 
strategic plans, and to make an assessment 
of whether the outlook for achieving the 
ambitious goals for increasing employment 
in the target neighborhoods was promising 
enough to warrant a commitment to imple- 
mentation of the initiative at the sites. 

In late 1999, NJI transitioned from a 
planning, piloting, and feasibility assess- 
ment phase to implementation at four of 
the original sites. Sites will receive funding 
for the first two years of implementation; 
most sites, however, have five-year strategic 
plans. Because this report draws on experi- 
ences during the first stage of NJI, it cannot 
generally provide hard-and-fast lessons but, 
rather, can point out critical challenges and 
promising approaches. 

Here are some of the key issues and 
the questions they raise: 

♦ Defining the neighborhood. 

Where are the boundaries? Whose 
“sense” of community matters? 

How do neighborhood boundaries 
affect organizational partnerships 
and resources? 

♦ Helping CBOs build workforce 
development capacity. In a con- 
text where trust and connectedness 
matter in reaching and effectively 
serving the people who are hardest 
to employ in America’s inner cities, 
CBOs often have the important per- 
sonal relationships that public 
agencies or employment training 
services lack. What does it take to 
help these organizations lead an 
employment-focused initiative? 

♦ Forging and maintaining partner- 
ships with the public sector. NJI 

was conceived as a framework in 
which to mobilize the participation 
of major public sector workforce and 
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employment systems — not as an 
initiative that would develop new 
workforce programs to run in paral- 
lel with existing structures. Yet, dur- 
ing the development phase of NJI, 
public policy with respect to work- 
force has been undergoing 
significant upheavals: the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 

1996, the Workforce Investment Act 
(WIA) of 1998, Welfare-to-Work 
grants authorized under the 
Balanced Budget Amendment of 

1997, and the 1999 revisions to 
the rules on usage of Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
funds have all made significant 
changes in the public funding of and 
approach to workforce issues. 

During this tumultuous period, it 
has been difficult for NJI sites to 
engage public sector agencies effec- 
tively. In this context, what are the 
opportunities for CBOs to work with 
public agencies — and even to shape 
policy? 

♦ Forging and maintaining part- 
nerships with other nonprofit 
service providers. The lead CBO 
in each NJI site is also expected to 
form collaborative arrangements 
with other nonprofit organizations 
that work with residents of the 
neighborhood in order to ensure 
that residents have access to a 
broad range of essential services. 

Yet NJI collaborations have run into 
problems with such issues as differ- 
ing priorities among the member 
organizations, inconsistent commit- 
ment, difficult negotiations center- 
ing on service quality and coordina- 
tion, and how to attribute success. 
What strategies have worked so far 
to build promising neighborhood- 
focused employment collaborations? 



♦ Focusing on employment. While 
all the sites embrace the basic NJI 
premise that a dramatic increase in 
employment levels will lead to 
broader community improvements, 
it has been difficult to get the sites 
to remain focused on the ambitious 
task of getting more people into 
jobs. Sites are instead tempted to 
address a range of other pressing 
community issues; indeed, most 

of the sites are already involved in 
other programs with other goals for 
the neighborhood. What does it take 
to secure focus on the principal 
goal? How can the sponsors of an 
initiative ensure that the CBO part- 
ners embrace the premises of the 
initiative and not participate merely 
in order to fund existing programs? 

♦ Stabilizing staff. Staff turnover 
has been an ongoing problem in all 
the NJI sites. How much of this 
turnover is to be expected, and how 
much turnover appears to be relat- 
ed to the structure of NJI itself? 

Can we, as an intermediaiy and 
manager of the initiative, do any- 
thing to reduce staff turnover or 
respond more quickly and effective- 
ly when turnover occurs? By antici- 
pating turnover, how can we build 
stability into each site? 

♦ Designing and delivering effec- 
tive technical assistance. While 
the initiative’s designers anticipated 
the need to offer information on 
workforce systems, public policy, 
and best practices in the employ- 
ment and training field, they did 
not foresee the extent to which lead 
CBOs and NJI collaboratives would 
need other kinds of technical assis- 
tance. What kinds of technical 
assistance have been essential dur- 
ing the planning and piloting peri- 
od? What ways of delivering that 
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assistance have been most effec- 
tive? What obstacles have impeded 
the absorption of technical assis- 
tance? 

This report first discusses the basic 
premises and structure of NJI and then 
explores each of the above issues in greater 
depth. Some issues are specific to launch- 
ing a place-based, employment-focused ini- 
tiative, while others are common to commu- 
nity-building work. Both kinds of topics are 
addressed because even the generic issues 
are important in considering future endeav- 
ors to develop employment projects within a 
neighborhood context. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
DESIGN 

The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative (NJI) 
grew out of a concern shared by The 
Rockefeller Foundation, the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
the Chase Manhattan Foundation, the 
Urban Institute, and the Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corporation (MDRC) — 
concern with the problems of unemploy- 
ment-related poverty that continue to plague 
inner-city communities. Over the past two 
decades, poverty has become increasingly 
concentrated in America’s inner cities, while 
many employment opportunities — especial- 
ly entiy-level jobs for people with limited 
education and skills — have relocated to the 
urban periphery. This has left inner-city res- 
idents more and more isolated from the per- 
sonal networks and institutional connections 
that typically provide information and access 
to job opportunities. To address these 
issues, in 1996 the group conceived of a 
community-based employment initiative that 
would attempt to target high-poverty inner- 
city neighborhoods with sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities and the supports needed 
to make those opportunities realistic and 
accessible in order to make a dramatic dif- 
ference in the local culture of work. 3 One 
primary goal was to explore the process of 

3. NJI was conceived of as a companion to another initia- 
tive, formally known as the Jobs-Plus Community 
Revitalization Initiative for Public Housing Families. Like 
NJI, Jobs- Plus is an employment-focused, place-based 
initiative, but local public housing authorities rather than 
CBOs serve as the platforms for Jobs-Plus programs. 
Jobs-Plus targeted the residents of eight public housing 
developments in seven sites, and it employs an interrupt- 
ed time-series, random assignment design for the purpos- 
es of impact research. More information on Jobs-Plus is 
available on MDRC’s Web site (www.mdrc.org) or by con- 
tacting MDRC. See also Riccio, 2000; Kato and Riccio, 
forthcoming, 2001. NJI was designed, in part, to test 
whether the Jobs- Plus approach had broader potential 
beyond the context of public housing. 



supporting the evolution of a neighborhood- 
based employment project, building on exist- 
ing community organizations’ capacities. 



Why Focus on 
Employment in Low- 
Income Communities? 

High-poverty, inner-city neighbor- 
hoods often suffer from a broad range of 
serious social, economic, and environmental 
problems. Residents of these communities 
may themselves identify not only unemploy- 
ment and underemployment but also crime 
and fear of victimization, physical deteriora- 
tion of buildings and city infrastructure, low 
levels of education among adults and high 
dropout rates among youth, and a concen- 
tration of various untreated health concerns 
(including people with mental health and 
substance abuse problems) as both results 
of and reasons for the area’s chronic pover- 
ty. Recognizing that these problems are 
often interconnected and that an effort to 
improve any one in isolation is likely to be 
undermined by the detrimental influences 
of the others, many members of the field 
have determined that a multifaceted 
approach is necessary. In fact, most of the 
comprehensive community initiatives 
launched in the 1980s and 1990s were 
designed to address this spectrum of prob- 
lems, on the expectation that progress in 
several areas simultaneously would bolster 
advances in each one. 

While accepting the interconnected- 
ness of these problems, NJI’s designers pro- 
posed as one key hypothesis that it is the 
low level of employment — what William 
Julius Wilson (1996) has called the “disap- 
pearance of work” — that is the central 
underlying cause of neighborhood deteriora- 
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tion and resident disaffection. Not only do 
areas of concentrated unemployment have 
less in the way of financial resources circu- 
lating, but they also have weaker links to 
outside opportunities and, often, a more 
threatening social environment due to the 
numbers of adults without regular, struc- 
tured responsibilities. NJI’s designers rea- 
soned that unless the initiative reconnected 
large numbers of adults to work, efforts to 
address other social ills would have little 
sustained effect. They also believed that a 
focus on employment as the driving force of 
change would help to ensure that the initia- 
tive’s activities would avoid the common 
problem of diffusing energy and resources 
among a variety of projects, thus weakening 
the impact of efforts. 

In Columbia Heights , DCCH is a 
Community Development Corporation , 
and part of what we* re supposed to be 
about is economic development From 
that perspective , workforce is an eco- 
nomic issue more than it's a social 
issue . In our area, if you don't have 
an income, you won't be able to stay 
here .... Work should be a big focus. 
People want to work. 

— NJI Director, DCCH 



Why Take the 
Neighborhood as the 
Frame of Action? 

Employment programs typically take 
the individual as the service unit; individu- 
als are recruited and receive a variety of 
services: job search assistance, training, 
coaching, child care vouchers, and so on. 



Job-seekers in neighborhoods of concentrat- 
ed poverty and unemployment face clear 
and specific obstacles related to their loca- 
tion and living environment that can under- 
mine the effectiveness of individual-focused 
efforts. Problems related to place are said to 
include a lack of interpersonal networks to 
channel information about work opportuni- 
ties, employers’ prejudice against residents 
of particular neighborhoods, long distances 
between home and work opportunities along 
with inadequate transportation systems, few 
role models of employment, and personal 
safety issues that increase anxiety about, 
say, waiting for buses or leaving children 
unattended at home. Studies in Chicago of 
public housing residents who received 
Section 8 housing vouchers or certificates 
as part of the Gautreaux program, for 
example, showed that people who moved 
out of distressed communities were signifi- 
cantly more likely to find work than those 
who remained behind or than those who 
moved to communities similar to their origi- 
nal neighborhoods; moreover, the jobs they 
found were of better quality (see, for exam- 
ple, Rosenbaum and DeLuca, 2000). As an 
alternative to dispersing populations from 
their established neighborhoods, NJI seeks 
to address these location-specific obstacles 
to working in order to benefit a large num- 
ber of individuals simultaneously. 



An employment strategy approach has 
to be comprehensive to be successful. 
You need to consider transportation, 
affordable housing, quality of life 
issues in the neighborhood. 

— Ann Pratt, Former Executive 
Director, HART 
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Looking at this issue from another per- 
spective, the hypothesis is that concentrating 
large-scale employment gains in a place will, 
in turn, produce a spiral of related positive 
influences. Residents who work will serve as 
role models for others to pursue similar 
efforts and as sources of employment infor- 
mation (about job leads as well as workplace 
lore); higher incomes will result in higher 
investments in the community by residents 
and businesses; and higher employment lev- 
els and related prosperity will lead to 
changes in other community indicators, 
including health, education, and safety. 
Clearly, the goals for increasing employment 
in NJI neighborhoods are ambitious. 

Finally, an implied but powerful 
underlying assumption drives NJI and 
other community initiatives: the power of 
social place, that is, the extent to which a 
community contains contextual factors and 
influences that can interact with the design 
and implementation of an initiative to 
strengthen (or lessen) outcomes. To har- 
ness the potential of communities as social 
places that can support work, NJI seeks to 
build on the often rich array of formal and 
informal networks, affinity groups, and 
mutually supportive relationships that 
define communities and tie them together. 
NJI explores whether it is possible to 
enhance such networks purposefully and to 
involve communities in the support of resi- 
dents’ pursuit of work. The initiative 
assumes that stronger, more work-directed 
networks, combined with a range of high- 
quality employment and support services, 
can lead to larger employment outcomes 
than can be achieved by just providing ser- 
vices alone. NJI will explore the extent to 
which it is possible to identify and to build 



on these networks in a manner that 
enhances communities as places that 
support work. 

People develop communities and rela- 
tionships where they live , ideally , so 
place is important for employment 

— Ann Pratt, Former Executive 
Director, HART 



Society has become more isolated — 
people are not as willing to step out 
with our neighbors. In Columbia 
Heights, relationships aren’t necessari- 
ly as strong or as productive as they 
could be, but there are a lot of people 
who know each other. Everyone knows 
someone else here. Kids know each 
other, and the more that's true, the 
more opportunities there are. 

— NJI collaborative member, 
Washington , DC 



The Implementation 
and Structure of NJI 

NJI started with this basic framework 
— it would be an employment-focused, 
place-based initiative. By the fall of 1998, 
five neighborhoods had been selected for 
NJI, and, in each location, a community- 
based organization (CBO) was chosen to 
lead the initiative’s local design and to pilot 
its implementation. The five CBOs selected 
were the Development Corporation of 
Columbia Heights (DCCH) in Washington, 
DC; Hartford Areas Rally Together (HART) 
in Hartford, CT; Near Northside Partners 
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Council in Fort Worth, TX; Project JOBS in 
Chicago, IL; and Rheedlen Centers for 
Children and Families in New York City. 4 
Following site selection, the months from 
January 1998 through December 1999 
were used as a feasibility assessment peri- 
od. In this phase, MDRC was charged with 
refining the initiative’s fundamental con- 
cept, with giving operational meaning to 
some of its basic ideas, and with exploring 
its feasibility through a period of planning 
and pilot implementation on the ground. 
Over the following year and a half, MDRC 
worked with the lead CBO at each site to 
help shape local strategic plans and engage 
in exploratory NJI activities. In January 
2000, MDRC and its funding partners 
decided to go forward with a committed 
implementation phase in four of the five 
original sites. 

Setting High Goals for Increased 
Adult Employment. NJI aims to transform 
the employment dynamics of inner-city 
neighborhoods, which cannot be accom- 
plished through marginal changes. 
Therefore, NJI sets ambitious goals for the 
number of job placements and for the num- 
ber of new workers sustained in the labor 
market. NJI sites endeavor to bring the 
neighborhood’s level of adult labor force 
participation and employment up to 
the regional level over the lifetime of the 
initiative. 

Working with CBOs. From the begin- 
ning, the team that conceived NJI believed 
that the desired scale of employment out- 
comes would require the mobilization of a 
variety of actors and resources. Good, trust- 



4. Three sites (Hartford. New York City, and Washington. 
DC) Joined the initiative in January 1998; the other two 
(Chicago and Fort Worth) Joined in the fall of that year. 



ing relationships with neighborhood resi- 
dents would be critical in recruiting the 
often disaffected unemployed adult popula- 
tion who would need to be reached in order 
to make a noticeable impact on the employ- 
ment rate in a community. For this reason, 
CBOs were selected as the lead agencies to 
design and implement local strategies for 
NJI. We looked for effective organizations 
with a history of successful program design 
and implementation and with strong con- 
nections to local residents. In prioritizing 
these qualities, it was recognized that the 
organizations were unlikely also to have 
experience with employment programs; in 
anticipating this trade-off, we weighed com- 
munity connectedness against established 
program experience and concluded that it 
would be easier for CBOs to develop employ- 
ment expertise than trust and connections 
with hard-to-reach residents. Nevertheless, 
we considered only organizations with at 
least a prior expressed interest in developing 
employment activities for their target popu- 
lations. Given the intensive scale of services 
implied by NJI’s saturation goals, we strong- 
ly encouraged the selected CBOs to form 
relationships and coordinate with other 
nonprofit service providers, as well as with 
the critical public agencies involved in 
employment and training. 

Providing Work Opportunities. The 
first and most obvious objective of NJI is to 
ensure that community residents have the 
opportunity to work. This involves prepar- 
ing residents for work opportunities, identi- 
fying jobs and helping link residents to 
openings, and supporting residents in their 
efforts to sustain work. We anticipated that 
an effective, comprehensive employment 
strategy would address such issues as 
employer linkages, transportation, child 
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care, skill-building, basic education, pre- 
employment training, and career advance- 
ment. Each site would tailor its approach 
to the local labor market conditions, using 
a best-practices approach to employment 
and training. 

Making Work Pay. For many neigh- 
borhood residents with few skills of value to 
employers and/or little work experience, 
the jobs open to them offer low pay and few 
or no benefits. Some public assistance 
recipients even find that the costs of being 
employed (transportation, child care, work- 
place clothing, tools, and so on) drain so 
much money that they are no better off 
receiving a paycheck than they were as 
dependents of the state. Residents of public 
housing or beneficiaries of Section 8 hous- 
ing certificates or vouchers find that for 
every dollar increase in countable income 
(after exclusions and earnings disregards 
are subtracted), rent increases take 30 
cents. 5 It was recognized that one key to 
NJI’s success in increasing the number of 
working adults would be to make sure that 
work pays — by helping individuals to find 
(or work toward) better-paying jobs and by 
improving their access to existing supports 
and incentives for work, such as the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) and the 
various supports for work that are available 
to public assistance recipients. 

Developing Community Capacities 
to Support Work. The design of NJI 
assumes that the community itself is a key 
resource for information and support for 
employed individuals and for those looking 
for a job. Both formal institutions (church- 



5. Note that changes in federal law will alter the rent 
rules in order to increase the incentive to work for resi- 
dents of publicly subsidized housing. 



es, business associations, clubs) and infor- 
mal groups and networks can be mobilized 
to help improve the flow of information 
about job openings and about work prac- 
tices, to provide concrete assistance for 
working adults, and to reinforce a work- 
positive message and culture. Although the 
sites have had little time to focus attention 
on such supports during the first phase of 
NJI, community support for work is an ele- 
ment of the initiative that will become a 
focus during the implementation period. 

Providing Access to Capital. In the 
neighborhoods where NJI is being 
launched, poverty is exacerbated by a lack 
of access to capital. Local businesses are 
starved for money, and residents who might 
launch a small enterprise or who might buy 
a home are thwarted by difficulties in get- 
ting financing. NJI’s initial formulation 
included improving access to capital as a 
key element, in order to build stabilizing 
wealth in households and to encourage 
personal and commercial investment in the 
neighborhood. This element of the initiative 
has not been emphasized in most sites. 

Designing for Synergies. The design 
of NJI tests two key assumptions about 
synergy and concentration of effort: 

♦ Combining best practices in work- 
force development and social ser- 
vice delivery, while harnessing the 
power of place as a potentially rich 
supportive environment, will result 
in larger, more sustainable employ- 
ment outcomes than could other- 
wise be realized if a program were 
built on only one or a few such 
elements. 

♦ Concentrating large-scale employ- 
ment gains in a place will, in turn, 
produce a spiral of related positive 
influences — residents who work 
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serve as role models for others to 
pursue similar efforts and as 
sources of job information for oth- 
ers; higher incomes result in higher 
investments in the community by 
residents and others; and higher 
employment levels and related 
prosperity lead to changes in other 
community indicators. 6 

In other words, NJI’s complex design 
aims toward generating dramatic and ulti- 
mately self-sustaining changes within a 
neighborhood context. 

Funding NJI. During the design, 
pilot, and early implementation phase, all 
partners in NJI have benefited from the 
generous financial support of the initiative’s 



6. Although the hypothesis is that higher employment 
gains will lead to changes in other community indicators, 
it should be noted that NJI sites are encouraged to realize 
the changes by focusing on Job-related activities, rather 
than seeing themselves as responsible for directly pro- 
ducing changes in other community indicators. 



founders: The Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Chase Manhattan Foundation, and the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD); nevertheless, each site is 
expected to become self-sufficient by the 
end of the national initiative in 2002. Sites 
will accomplish this through two principal 
strategies. First, sites are encouraged to 
utilize existing services and resources — 
perhaps most importantly, public sector 
employment and training programs and 
supports — rather than attempting to cre- 
ate redundant programs. Sites are encour- 
aged, when possible, to work with public 
and private nonprofit services to attract, 
redirect, and alter programs to fit the needs 
of the neighborhood. Sites are also expected 
to raise funds themselves for ongoing sup- 
port of local NJI programs and administra- 
tion. (Table 1 provides basic summary 
information on the NJI sites and lead 
CBOs.) 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY INFORMATION ABOUT NJI SITES 






DCCH 


HART 


KNPC 


Project JOBS 


Rheedlen 


Basic information 


City 


Washington, DC 


Hartford, CT 


Fort Worth, TX 


Chicago, 1L 


New York, NY 


Neighborhood 


Columbia Heights 


Frog Hollow 


Near Northside 


Uptown /Edge water 


Harlem Children’s 
Zone (HCZ) 


Lead CBO: Name 


Development 
Corporation 
of Columbia 
Heights 


Hartford Areas 
Rally Together 


Near Northside 
Partners Council 


Project JOBS 
(Joint Opportunities 
Bring Success) 


Rheedlen Centers 
for Children and 
Families 


Lead CBO: Type 


Community 
development 
corporation (CDC) 


Community-based 
advocacy and 
organizing 
collaborative 


Community- 

based 

development 

collaborative 


Multi-agency 

employment 

development 

collaborative 


Community 

service 

organization 


Population and 
economic data 


Neighborhood 

population 


17,157 


15,646 


16,000 


15,268 


10,167 


Median household 
income ($) 


16,378 


16,523 


19,926 


11,472 


12,858 


Average household 
size 


2.7 


2.8 


3.7 


2.5 


2.2 


Households receiving 
public assistance {%) 


17.6 


33.6 


7.2 


28.0 


30.1 


Individuals in poverty 
(%) 


34.7 


39.9 


28.2 


47.1 


40.9 


Neighborhood workers 

age 16 or older 54.2 


45.2 


56.0 


46.3 


46.1 


Regional workers age 
16 or older {%) 


71.5 


64.6 


67.4 


61.5 


55.9 


Neighborhood unemploy- 
ment rate (%) 9.9 


14,4 


10.0 


13.0 


16.1 


SOURCE: Population and economic data are from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1990. 
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MAJOR ISSUES 
DURING THE 
FEASIBILITY 
STAGE 



Designing to Achieve 
the Goals 

Early Issues. From the beginning, it 
was clear that the NJI sites faced several 
challenges in designing local programs. 

With planning and piloting activities now 
under way, the early experiences of the sites 
have provided MDRC and its partners with 
a greater understanding of the complexities 
of launching a neighborhood-focused 
employment initiative. For example, while 
NJI has some of the flavor of a comprehen- 
sive community initiative, the driving force 
of change for NJI neighborhoods — and the 
focus of activities — is employment. 
Maintaining that focus has proved to be a 
formidable challenge, as local partners are 
tempted to address multiple issues at once. 
Building workforce development capacity in 
a community-based organization with mini- 
mal prior experience in the workforce field 
has been another key issue. Other chal- 
lenges include fostering effective partner- 
ships both among community-based organi- 
zations (CBOs) and with existing public 
workforce systems; providing technical 
assistance that is clear, timely, and directed 
to the appropriate staff but that doesn’t 
overload the partners; and balancing the 
neighborhood focus with other considera- 
tions. Some of these issues are common to 
complex initiatives; others are challenges 
more specific to NJI’s employment and 
community focus. 



While it may be too early to draw 
definitive lessons about what works and 
what doesn’t, the NJI partnership is now 
more aware of the range of issues that the 
sites face in achieving the ambitious goals 
of the initiative. The following section out- 
lines the ideas that were held about what 
would be needed to reach large-scale 
employment outcomes, and it presents 
some of the key observations — and chal- 
lenges — that have emerged as sites com- 
menced planning and implementing NJI. 

Employment Saturation. NJI was 
first conceived as a companion project to 
Jobs-Plus, an employment-focused initiative 
targeting residents of public housing devel- 
opments in seven sites. Jobs-Plus takes a 
service saturation approach; that is, to 
improve the effectiveness of the program, 
Jobs-Plus ensures that all potential partici- 
pants are made aware of — and are encour- 
aged to take advantage of — the services 
that are available to them. This is a formi- 
dable task for Jobs-Plus. In the much larg- 
er, neighborhood context of NJI sites, we 
quickly determined that it would be impos- 
sible to mobilize the resources needed to 
reach every adult resident. Rather than 
attempting to achieve service saturation at 
that scale, for NJI we shifted the focus to 
employment outcomes. The objective was 
defined as bringing community employment 
rates up to the regional norm, that is, to 
increase adult employment rates to the 
point at which the percentage of adults 
working in the NJI neighborhood is similar 
to the percentage of adults working in that 
neighborhood’s surrounding region (general- 
ly, the Metropolitan Statistical Area, or 
MSA). This goal was termed “saturation- 
level” employment. 
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Each site is able to estimate the scale 
of effort needed to reach “saturation” 
employment by comparing current neigh- 
borhood levels of adult employment with 
those of the region, and then calculating the 
net number of new workers — nonworking 
adults placed and sustained in jobs — that 
would be required to raise the local employ- 
ment level to the regional norm. (See Table 
2.) NJI project managers use this calcula- 
tion to help determine what activities, 
resources, partnerships and level of com- 
munity involvement will be needed. For 
example, working backward from the num- 
ber of new workers in sustained employ- 
ment, NJI managers can estimate the num- 
ber of new placements (taking job instability 
into consideration), the number of partici- 
pants in job preparation programs (some of 
whom might drop out of program activities 
before landing a job), and the intensity of 
recruitment and outreach needed to achieve 
the goal of employment saturation. 

For the purposes of a neighborhood- 
focused initiative, the employment satura- 



tion concept has several advantages over a 
service saturation approach; most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is that it shifts attention from 
service provision itself to working to achieve 
outcomes. Some aspects of employment sat- 
uration are left open to local definition, to 
allow each site to determine for itself the 
specifics of saturation, such as the time 
period and schedule for achieving satura- 
tion-level employment and the quality (in 
terms of wages, benefits, and the full-time, 
part-time, permanent, or temporary status) 
of jobs that “count” toward the goal. 7 



7. Note that the initial calculations use 1990 census 
data, which are clearly outdated, given the last decade’s 
dramatic changes in the national economy and the labor 
market. In light of this, it was suggested that sites use 
these calculations as an indication of the scale of effort 
required, rather than as hard-and-fast targets. Census 
data are useful, however, because they provide a consis- 
tent measure across all sites and a consistent local com- 
parison with the MSA. Moreover, since recent studies 
indicate that inner-city neighborhoods indeed have bene- 
fited in general from the drop in unemployment but still 
lag behind the rest of the nation (for example. TANF case- 
loads are increasingly concentrated in inner-city neigh- 
borhoods; see Rosenbaum and DeLucca, 2000). we 
believe that the difference between the employment rates 
in the MSAs and in the NJI target neighborhoods may not 
have changed dramatically in the intervening decade. 





TABLE 2 NEIGHBORHOOD AND REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT DATA, BY SITE, 1990 




DCCH 

(Washington, DC) 


HART 

(Hartford) 


NNPC 

(Fort Worth) 


Project JOBS 
(Chicago) 


Rheedlen 
(New York City) j 


Neighborhood 


Total population 


17,157 


15,646 


16,000 


15,268 


10.167 


Adults age 16 or older 


13,312 


10,662 


10,844 


11,655 


7,660 


j Workers age 16 or older 


7,210 


4,820 


6,071 


5,393 


3,535 


j Ratio: Workers to all adults (%) 


54.2 


45.2 


56.0 


46.3 


46.1 


Region 


1 Total population 


3,923,574 


767,899 


3,885,415 


6,069,974 


8,546,846 j 


■ Adults age 16 or older 


3,097,846 


609,726 


2,932,669 


4,694,066 


6,792,315 1 


Workers age 16 or older 


2,214,350 


393,995 


1,976,606 


2,888,784 


3,798,814 ! 


Ratio: Workers to all adults (%) 


71.5 


64.6 


67.4 


61.5 


55.9 i 


Number of newly employed adults 
needed to bring the neighborhood 
ratio to the regional level 


2,305 


2,070 


1,238 


1,780 


749 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990. ! 
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MDRC found that although the num- 
bers projected were intimidating to most of 
the sites initially, they also provided a con- 
crete objective to plan toward. The numbers 
were galvanizing; they helped sites to think 
clearly about the scale of effort needed to 
achieve dramatic change in the neighbor- 
hood. More recently, however, MDRC has 
observed that projections of saturation-level 
employment can themselves distract the 
sites from the broader objectives of NJI 
(including, for example, community involve- 
ment) as the sites focus single-mindedly on 
job placement and retention. Moreover, as 
sites have gained experience in providing 
employment and training, we and they have 
considered raising the saturation targets for 
new, sustained workers. A degree of flexibil- 
ity in the use of these targets is essential to 
their effectiveness as a planning tool. 

Note that these early years of the ini- 
tiative have occurred during an extraordi- 
nary time, when the economy has offered 
strong growth in employment opportunities 
in ail the NJI regions. This has been an 
unusually prosperous period, and even 
many inner-city neighborhoods have bene- 
fited from the recent economic growth. The 
saturation targets are likely to be easier to 
achieve in a strong economy; in the event of 
an economic slowdown, however, sites not 
only will face a more difficult job placement 
challenge but also may find that increased 
number of residents have joined the ranks 
of job-seekers. 



Defining the Target Area 

Key Considerations. A number of 
considerations emerged in defining the geo- 
graphic boundaries within which to focus 
NJI’s activities. First, “neighborhood" is not 



a technical term — we encountered places 
called “neighborhoods" that had as many as 
160,000 residents — and so the size of the 
neighborhood needed to be determined. Our 
approach to determining the scale of the 
neighborhood was rooted both in our inter- 
est in working with a coherent community 
and in our awareness that, in order to 
achieve changes that might be perceptible 
from the relatively weak effects of a small 
collaboration of CBOs, we should be realis- 
tic about the size of that community. 
Working with the Urban Institute, we asked 
the CBO partners to concentrate their 
efforts on neighborhoods with populations 
of between 10,000 and 15,000 residents. 

At that scale, the number of working-age 
adults in need of employment assistance 
was likely to be small enough so that the 
CBO and its partners might hope to serve, 
or otherwise affect, a large portion of this 
group. More specifically, while the NJI 
model does not call for directly serving each 
adult job-seeker (rather, over time, NJI 
expects that changes in the local culture 
and the structure of its employment oppor- 
tunities will enable more adults to gain jobs 
without formal intervention), the total num- 
ber of new adult workers needed to bring 
the neighborhood to “saturation-level" 
employment would probably be, in a com- 
munity of this size, within the capacity of a 
good employment program. 

In defining a neighborhood, we also 
considered the community organizing impli- 
cations. By concentrating efforts in one 
locale, we expected that sites could mobilize 
support among residents arid institutional 
actors. Thus, the neighborhood frame 
became a vehicle for organizing residents’ 
participation. Because sites are attempting 
to rebuild or expand social networks among 
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residents to support employment, we sought 
neighborhoods of a size small enough that 
many residents might know one another, at 
least by sight. 

For practical reasons, the availability 
of data also came into consideration in 
defining neighborhood boundaries. Because 
only the decennial census provides reliable, 
comprehensive, and easily comparable data 
on population characteristics disaggregated 
to small areas, and because many other 
data sources build on census data, we tried 
to match and confine geographic boundaries 
to census tract and block groups. 

Although issues of feasibility, data col- 
lection, community organizing, and resident 
participation drove the defining of neighbor- 
hood boundaries, at times these concerns 
were at variance with one another. For 
instance, to determine whether to include 
specific blocks and streets within the target- 
ed areas, we held detailed discussions with 
the lead CBO in each site regarding practi- 
cal considerations (for examples, the pres- 
ence of assisted housing units, contiguous 
boundaries with other neighborhood pro- 
jects, the existence of major employers, and 
the presence of diverse ethnic groups). We 
found, however, that the target area accord- 
ing to these considerations often conflicted 
with residents’ own sense of what constitut- 
ed their “neighborhood.” Residents generally 
define neighborhood boundaries based on 
their personal relationships or the locus of 
their primary daily activities (for example, 
where they shop, worship, or send their 
children to school). Moreover, residents may 
have different ideas about the extent, shape, 
and size of their neighborhood. Members of 
various cultural and ethnic communities 
may see the neighborhood as extending in 
different directions, for example, or as 



including different areas. Targeting an area 
that does not resonate with residents’ sense 
of social cohesion is likely to have negative 
implications for the goal of building commu- 
nity support for work (a component of NJI 
that sites will implement in the upcoming 
year). Although we have sought to strike a 
balance among all these considerations, we 
have nevertheless encountered a number of 
challenges in working within the neighbor- 
hood frame. 

Focusing on the Target Area: Too 
Large? Too Small? The participation of 
various institutional partners further com- 
plicates the neighborhood focus. Few public 
or private agencies focus exclusively on 
areas as small as the NJI neighborhoods. In 
fact, even the lead CBOs in several sites 
engage in activities beyond the boundaries 
of the NJI target community. Moreover, 
many public and private agencies define tar- 
geted populations not by area but in cate- 
gorical terms: welfare recipients, at-risk 
youth, or homeless individuals, for example. 
For a project such as NJI, this means that 
the services offered by these agencies reach 
only fragments of the neighborhood popula- 
tion. In fact, this is one of the initiative’s 
inherent challenges, but it is also part of the 
rationale for NJI itself. Another issue is that 
agencies may choose to serve a broader, 
more exclusive range of individuals (such 
as low-income adults); but if their target 
area is much larger than the area targeted 
for NJI (for example, the county), it can be 
difficult to persuade them to concentrate 
intensively on the NJI neighborhood — the 
agencies are likely to see this as diverting 
resources from other parts of their service 
range. The lack of congruence between 
neighborhood boundaries and targeted 
populations has implications for delivering 
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services to residents in the NJI-targeted 
neighborhood. 

The sites’ early experiences in imple- 
menting their employment strategies has 
revealed that the neighborhood framework 
presents two contradictory but related 
dilemmas: The neighborhoods are at once 
too large and too small. The neighborhoods 
feel too large, for instance, when sites face 
the challenge of marshalling sufficient 
resources to provide job placement assis- 
tance to all working-age adults in need of 
the services, supports, and opportunities 
that facilitate labor market entry. Because 
the funding associated with NJI is not 
intended (nor is it sufficient) to support the 
establishment of new service programs to 
meet the new demand generated by NJI, the 
sites are expected to build partnerships with 
appropriate service providers and thus gain 
their commitment to NJI residents. A num- 
ber of the NJI sites have already established 
such partnerships. At this early stage, there 
are relatively few NJI participants at these 
sites; but when NJI is fully implemented, 
the demand it generates for services needed 
by new entrants into the labor market may 
challenge local capacity and partners’ com- 
mitments. Looking ahead, although the sat- 
uration targets suggest reasonable numbers 
of new workers, the number of new partici- 
pants in workforce programs that is implied 
by those targets could easily swamp existing 
service providers. What may now entail set- 
ting aside a few slots for NJI participants 
will likely increase to a need for dozens of 
slots in the near future. 

This potential difficulty was illustrated 
during a funder visit to the NJI collaborative 
in Washington, DC. There, the NJI partners 
met with the property management staff of 
one subsidized housing development that 



has 407 units and over 400 individuals who 
will need employment services. The service 
providers in the collaborative (generally, 
agencies of modest size) indicated that while 
they may be able to assist a portion of these 
residents at current staff and resource lev- 
els, they would find it difficult to adequately 
assist all 400 residents — and this is only 
one building in the targeted neighborhood. 

On the other hand, the neighborhoods 
may also seem too small to attract sufficient 
attention and resources. Public funding 
sources often mandate service to a larger 
number and to a more dispersed clientele. 
Since funding streams are generally categor- 
ical, service providers tend to target individ- 
uals who have specific characteristics 
regardless of where they reside, and they 
generally hope to serve large numbers to 
ensure their income stream. It can be diffi- 
cult to secure commitments from such ser- 
vice providers to serve residents in one 
small geographic area — doing so runs 
counter to service providers’ usual orienta- 
tion and modes of operation. The solution to 
this problem will likely entail finding overlap 
between the service areas of providers and 
the targeted neighborhood, thereby ensuring 
that NJI residents can avail themselves of 
the range of services, without having to ask 
the partners to restrict their services to NJI 
residents. Another tactic would be to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of NJI recruit- 
ment in helping to channel participants into 
good programs; programs that are searching 
for participants may find NJI an attractive 
source of people. 

Local founders, too, often view 
resource allocation and employment as a 
regional zero-sum game, and they may be 
hesitant to commit resources on a signifi- 
cant scale to any particular neighborhood. 
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Indeed, even when founders embrace the 
idea that a geographically targeted effort will 
benefit from synergies, they are likely also 
to voice the need to distribute resources 
more widely and avoid the perception that 
they are concentrating on one neighborhood 
to the exclusion of others. Such political 
considerations require delicate and frank 
conversations among NJI partners and 
interested potential founders. 

Even the lead CBO in an NJI site may 
have difficulty focusing on the target neigh- 
borhood. The community agencies that were 
selected for NJI are all engaged in multiple 
initiatives and collaborations, each of which 
has different target areas and populations; 
in fact, this very dynamism is what, in part, 
led to their selection for NJI. Even though 
these CBOs recognize the value of neighbor- 
hood targeting, their other efforts have a 
tendency to divert attention and resources 
from NJI. (This varies from site to site, often 
reflecting the relative scale of NJI compared 
with other ongoing programs.) And, as is 
true of their partner organizations, in cases 
where the lead CBO is involved in a neigh- 
borhood larger than that defined for NJI, 
that community agency too may find it diffi- 
cult or politically uncomfortable to devote 
resources to a subset of the larger service 
area. In response, much of our technical 
support has been aimed at helping lead 
CBO partners to navigate these sometimes 
competing demands in ways that mobilize 
sufficient resources to underwrite specifical- 
ly NJI-related activities. On occasion we 
have even had to remind the lead CBO that 
NJI is a priority initiative. 

Finally, at this early stage of NJI, the 
scale of activity is small enough that the 
Neighborhood focus” is barely perceptible. 
In most sites, relatively few individuals have 



been served so far — NJI is more neighbor- 
hood-based than neighborhood -focused. The 
issues of neighborhood focus and definition 
will become more significant as sites expand 
their range of activities and gain visibility in 
their communities. 



The neighborhood frame restricts the 
true impact of what we are doing. The 
only problem with targeting such a 
small area is that there could be 
impacts on other areas in Uptown that 
could be overlooked or missed. For 
instance , Project JOBS — before NJI — 
was established to serve the organiza- 
tions’ members in Uptown and the sur- 
rounding communities of Ektgewater 
and Rogers Park. We think that Project 
JOBS will have just as much of an 
impact . . . outside the target area as it 
will in the target area. If all our work 
could be counted toward NJI , then we 
could show a significant broader 
impact. 

— Sheila Perkins , NJI Director, 
Project JOBS 



Forging and Maintaining 
Partnerships 

In program terms, NJI was intended 
to work by improving neighborhood access 
to existing workforce development services, 
by ensuring that those services met the 
needs of job-seeking adults, and, where pos- 
sible, by changing the local dynamics of 
opportunities to better fit the characteristics 
of neighborhood residents. We did not envi- 
sion the development of new employment 
centers and new systems that would run in 
parallel with existing services. Rather, 
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through strategic partnerships, brokering, 
and advocacy, we expected that the lead 
CBO would put together a package of ser- 
vices and opportunities targeted toward 
neighborhood residents. 

There were two reasons for taking this 
approach. First, we anticipated that many of 
the job-seekers would face multiple barriers 
to employment and, therefore, would need a 
variety of types of assistance. Such needs 
could best be met by ensuring access to a 
range of service providers experienced in 
several areas (rather than having one orga- 
nization attempt to gain expertise across the 
board). Second, MDRC and its funding part- 
ners assumed that even the most capable 
community organization would be unable on 
its own to achieve the high levels of 
increased and sustained employment 
expected from NJI. Rather, such a scale of 
effort would require the active participation 
of multiple actors and institutions (includ- 
ing, for example, public agencies, nonprofit 
service providers, affinity groups, civic lead- 
ers, residents themselves, and others) — all 
contributing their resources for the benefit 
of neighborhood residents. Without the par- 
ticipation of key institutional partners, a 
lead CBO would be highly unlikely to obtain 
and sustain the level of resources and effort 
required to serve the neighborhood’s work- 
ing-age adult population. 

Working with the Public Sector. In 
particular, we expected CBOs to make con- 
nections with existing public systems, which 
are generally the most powerful entities in 
the workforce development environment. 
Public systems, especially in the era of wel- 
fare reform, have significant resources to 
focus on harder-to-employ populations, and 
we realized that sites would be unlikely to 
reach the NJI goals without public sector 



support. The initiative sought to attract and 
redirect some of these existing public 
resources to benefit the target neighbor- 
hood. Local sites were expected to work to 
connect with existing public employment 
programs and to leverage the public 
resources available through welfare depart- 
ments and workforce boards to prepare dis- 
advantaged neighborhood residents for work 
and connect them with the local labor mar- 
ket. In so framing NJI, the goal was to avoid 
duplication of effort by ensuring that NJI 
partners would make use of public 
resources in a manner that complemented 
and improved or built on the neighborhood’s 
employment, placement, and social service 
delivery infrastructure. 

As a first step in gaining public sup- 
port for NJI, the project team sought to edu- 
cate and enhance the lead CBOs’ under- 
standing of their states’ welfare reform poli- 
cies, the policies and practices of private 
industry councils and workforce develop- 
ment boards, and other policies that impinge 
on or might support the job initiative. We 
believed that building the capacity of the 
lead agencies to understand and influence 
policies affecting their neighborhoods would 
enable them to mobilize public sector sup- 
port — in terms of policy, monetary consid- 
erations, and service delivery — for NJI and 
for the employment-related services that res- 
idents of their neighborhoods need. We sup- 
plied NJI directors with printed information 
(monographs, papers, summary tables, and 
other documents) explaining federal and 
local policies; organized briefings on the 
Workforce Investment Act, TANF and its 
1999 revisions, and the Department of 
Labor’s Welfare- to- Work grants; and helped 
sites develop strategies for contacting with 
local, regional, and federal agencies. 
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The hardest thing is proving we’re not 
an inexperienced C BO, but a communi- 
ty organization that shows substance 
and follow-through on all projects and 
programs. The public agencies under- 
stand we represent the voice of the 
community, through service providers 
and residents; however, we want to 
make sure they don’t treat us as an 
incompetent organization that has no 
real understanding of what we do. 

— Sheila Perkins, NJI Director, 
Project JOBS 



Although it is too soon to draw con- 
clusions about the success of NJI sites in 
the public policy domain, their early experi- 
ences illustrate the range of challenges and 
issues that nonprofit and public agencies 
face in collaborating on employment-related 
issues. For instance, although the Hartford 
site successfully landed a local welfare-to- 
work contract, it found that winning the 
contract was easier than negotiating the 
terms of the agreement that would allow the 
site to match the services to the needs of 
neighborhood residents. In describing the 
difficulty in gaining agreement on the con- 
tract, a local leader recited a familiar 
refrain: Instead of using new state welfare- 
to-work policies and procedures as guide- 
lines for what is possible, public agency 
staff tended to interpret the new policies 
just as restrictive ly and rigidly as they had 
interpreted the former welfare policies. 
Nonetheless, these negotiations proved to be 
a useful introduction to the formal work- 
force development system, and the experi- 
ence gave the lead CBO an appreciation 
both for how the system works — or doesn’t 
work — and for the need to work with the 



public agency to formulate policies and pro- 
grams, first by helping that agency to 
understand the needs of the targeted popu- 
lation and then by using this information to 
translate legislation into programs that can 
ease entry into the labor market. Making 
the public systems work better for the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood is now an impor- 
tant aspect of this site’s NJI strategy. 

In the same site, the lead CBO and its 
service provider partners ran into the famil- 
iar problem of slow reimbursements from 
public sources for the services they had 
delivered. Several of the participating CBOs 
are small, fragile organizations that operate 
on limited budgets, and not being paid in a 
timely manner can create serious cash flow 
problems. Once again, however, adversity 
has been the mother of public policy inven- 
tion: The NJI collaborative has focused on 
helping public agency staff to understand 
the circumstances of nonprofit agencies and 
to streamline reimbursement procedures 
accordingly. Notably, as a result of this 
experience, the lead CBO was invited by the 
chairman of the Employment and Training 
Commission — as one of two community 
representatives — to participate on the 
panel responsible for preparing the state’s 
five-year plan under the Workforce 
Investment Act. 

Similarly, the sites and the NJI team 
have also developed a stronger appreciation 
for the constraints on public agency 
employees — even those who try to be 
responsive to neighborhood needs. Public 
employees labor in fluid environments 
where both the welfare and the workforce 
systems are undergoing tumultuous 
change, and they find themselves confront- 
ed, in the case of two NJI sites, by CBOs 
that are effective advocacy organizations 
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(these are community organizing agencies 
that have recently developed an interest in 
employment-related issues). This can com- 
plicate the dynamics of forging partnerships 
between the CBO and public agencies. In 
this context, some public officials may view 
newfound interest in workforce issues as a 
threat, and they may perceive offers to work 
cooperatively as a challenge to their authori- 
ty. They may see interest in workforce policy 
simply as a self-serving attempt by one 
group of CBOs to gain preferential access to 
funding; and CBOs that have advocacy 
experience may respond to public sector 
hesitation, obstacles, or wavering in their 
accustomed adversarial style. In the 
process, the search for cooperative relation- 
ships between public and private nonprofit 
agencies and employer groups can, at least 
initially, take on the more traditional, antag- 
onistic characteristics of relationships 
between community advocates and public 
agencies. Whether this more conflictual 
approach will translate into gains for the 
targeted neighborhood is yet to be seen, but 
alternating the carrot and the stick has 
thus far proved quite successful in one NJI 
site in gaining significant public support 
and cooperation for its jobs initiative. 

Some of the NJI sites have reacted in 
another way to unresponsive public institu- 
tions or to welfare and workforce systems 
that they see as not particularly sensitive to 
the needs of the most disadvantaged job- 
seekers: They have established alternative, 
tailored employment programs. Indeed, 
some NJI sites have been hesitant to receive 
public funding, preferring the more flexible 
funding available through private sources — 
support that is less categorical and other- 
wise unencumbered and, therefore, can be 
used more easily to develop new employ- 



ment strategies. Still other sites have post- 
poned forming relationships with the public 
sector, simply because they have yet to 
define a role for time-strapped public offi- 
cials who have limited tolerance for what 
are often amorphous and searching initial 
collaborative meetings. MDRC has stressed 
to the sites the critical importance of engag- 
ing public institutions both as a source of 
funding to sustain their efforts over time 
and in pursuit of policies that facilitate 
skills acquisition and labor market entry. 

At the same time, we acknowledge that the 
NJI site that has been most aggressive in 
engaging public agencies (at times this site 
has taken a confrontational stance vis-a-vis 
the public sector) appears to be on a trajec- 
tory to realize large outcomes compared 
with the other sites. At this point, no one 
can predict whether that particular site will 
experience any negative repercussions from 
its initial adversarial relationship with the 
public sector or whether the more coopera- 
tive approach of the other sites will eventu- 
ally pay off by attracting public resources 
and increasing employment. 

Working with Other Nonprofit 
Organizations. Sites face additional chal- 
lenges in their efforts to build institutional 
partnerships with other private, nonprofit 
agencies. It may be difficult to “sell" partici- 
pation in NJI to other organizations. 
Potential partners face pressures to deliver 
on their own projects and mandates. The 
lead CBO must identify the overlap between 
the opportunities NJI offers and the inter- 
ests of other service providers (for example, 
to serve clients more effectively, to gain 
access to additional resources, to partici- 
pate in staff training, to help revitalize the 
neighborhood). It is important, however, to 
realistically portray to potential partners 
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what the commitments are in terms of time, 
staff, and other resources and what kinds of 
cooperative agreements might be needed to 
participate in NJI. 



Our organization has been involved in 
some failed attempts at collaboration 
before. This [NJI] is the longest-lasting 
one so far. As a collaborative member, 
what makes it difficult was that there 
was a long ramp-up period — a year or 
more — and it was hard to stay moti- 
vated and interested. Resources are 
another problem : All of us are thinly 
staffed , and its hard to attend meet- 
ings regularly without compensation. 
But one of the clear benefits, as the 
collaboration has gotten going, is that 
we can surrender a part of what we 
used to do — job readiness training — 
to the [NJI] job club , and then each 
organization can specialize more in 
what we do best 

— NJI collaborative member, 
Washington, DC 



At the same time, one of the key chal- 
lenges is the need to determine a good mix 
and number of partners. Given the compli- 
cated variety of issues that neighborhood 
residents face, sites have an interest in bro- 
kering access to a range of high-quality ser- 
vices. Yet the more partners, the more com- 
plicated collaboration becomes. In addition 
to the obvious problem of scheduling meet- 
ings, finding space, and reaching decisions 
among a large number of institutions, each 
partner brings with it its own set of interests, 
and these may tend to push for expansion of 
the scope of activities. For example, the addi- 
tion of an ethnic association may surface the 



need to address immigration issues facing 
their population, or an agency that targets 
homeless individuals might join and voice an 
interest in increasing the availability of emer- 
gency shelters. These needs are clearly legiti- 
mate, but if securing the commitment of new 
partners diverts attention from the primary 
goal of NJI — employment — this is likely to 
be a net loss for the initiative. In other 
words, the local NJI leadership must balance 
the need to be able to refer residents to a 
variety of services with the complications of 
having many organizations as official part- 
ners. In consideration of these pressures, 
one site chose to build its collaborative with 
as few partners as possible in the collabora- 
tive but to contract with other providers to 
deliver services to the targeted area. 

Generally, the lead CBO in each site 
has been successful in engaging other non- 
profit agencies toward the NJI effort. 
Obtaining consistent participation in the 
collaborative, however, is a struggle at all 
the sites. As is true of many collaborative 
relationships, even the most willing institu- 
tional participants are finding that NJI 
requires a commitment of staff time and 
resources that can be difficult to sustain 
over time. Collaborative partners clamor for 
funding and resources to support their par- 
ticipation and attendance at meetings. A 
number of NJI sites have begun to fund- 
raise on behalf of the collaborative in order 
to bring in additional support to underwrite 
program operations of collaborative part- 
ners. While this does not generally solve the 
problem of supporting partners’ staff time 
for participation in collaborative meetings — 
attendance is still an additional task for 
already stressed staff members — it has 
helped partners to view participation as a 
potential avenue for increased support for 
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service delivery. In Washington, DC, where 
local fund-raising prospects are limited, the 
lead CBO has shared its NJI dollars with 
collaborative members to that they could 
hire staff to assist Columbia Heights resi- 
dents in finding employment, thereby 
demonstrating the CBO’s appreciation of 
and commitment to its partner agencies. 
Collaborative partners are delighted to have 
additional staff to help with job development 
and other program operations — staff they 
could not support, on their own. 

The issue of commitment is exacerbat- 
ed by the structure of the initiative itself: 
NJI’s “payoff* — the potential transforma- 
tion of the community through employment 
saturation — lies far in the future. 

Similarly, at several of the sites, partner 
organizations got involved early but found 
that the long planning phase of the initiative 
drained their enthusiasm. It became clear 
that some specific activities with intermedi- 
ate results for the participating organiza- 
tions and for their clients were important in 
maintaining partners’ commitment to the 
initiative. 



Until the job club started, there was no 
NJI. We saw the potential, there was a 
lot of excitement, but then it was just 
spinning wheels. It was continually 
“ being planned.” I stopped going to the 
collaborative meetings because nothing 
was going on. But then when the job 
club was gearing up to begin, I joined 
in and fully supported it because jobs 
are a key issue in Columbia Heights 
right now. 

— NJI collaborative member, 
Washington, DC 



Once the collaborative is established, 
managing it presents a new set of chal- 
lenges for each lead CBO. The tasks of 
coordinating services and enforcing quality 
standards across the collaborative are criti- 
cal. Different partners bring various operat- 
ing styles, organizational cultures, service 
delivery philosophies, and staffing capacity 
— all of which have implications for the 
delivery of services to neighborhood resi- 
dents. Because partners operate indepen- 
dently and their participation is driven in 
some measure by their own organizational 
self-interests, the lead CBO enters danger- 
ous territory when raising issues of pro- 
gram flow and service coordination, refer- 
rals, performance, and accountability. For 
example, at one site, when residents in a 
focus group suggested that the existing ser- 
vices were inadequate, providers became 
defensive and blamed the residents for their 
lack of participation rather than listening to 
residents’ opinions about why they had 
problems accessing services. The lead 
CBOs lack leverage over partnering service 
providers; nonetheless, the success of NJI 
is predicated, in part, on residents’ having 
access to and receiving high-quality 
employment assistance. In many cases, the 
collaborative partners clearly share the 
goals of NJI; however, without the lure of 
financial support (which the lead CBO 
receives but they do not), they may have lit- 
tle enthusiasm for adapting their programs 
(services, hours, locations, reporting forms, 
and so on) to improve NJI’s overall opera- 
tion. From the outset, the challenge is to 
design a process that builds service 
provider ownership in the initiative. 

Without an inclusive process, lead CBOs 
can offer little initially to encourage real 
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coordination and collaboration among ser- 
vice provider partners. 

Sites have responded to these chal- 
lenges in a variety of ways, although the 
true test of service providers’ performance 
will not be evident until the volume of 
clients in search of employment services 
increases over the next few years. As a way 
to avoid potential performance problems, 
the Fort Worth site mapped and assessed 
the neighborhood service provider infra- 
structure before inviting organizations to 
participate in NJI. The lead CBO, the Near 
Northside Partners Council (NNPC), had 
discussions with various actors (including 
public agencies, employers, and residents) 
to learn more about local agencies’ services 
and the quality of delivery, and then it 
selected organizations that would make 
good, dependable partners. Chicago’s lead 
CBO, Project JOBS, is attempting to 
address issues of local providers’ account- 
ability and service quality by writing con- 
tracts that specify outcome measures. In 
Washington, DC, the Development 
Corporation of Columbia Heights (DCCH) 
tackled this issue in a more collaborative 
manner: This lead CBO made sure to keep 
its partners involved throughout the plan- 
ning and start-up phase. Collaborating 
organizations were treated as equal part- 
ners during the design phase of the pro- 
posed NJI job club, and so the partners 
began to identify with and have a stake in 
the success of the job center. To further 
engage its partners, DCCH has made sure 
that partners attend technical assistance 
sessions offered by MDRC and its site con- 
sultants (site “reps”), as a way to expose 
staff to best practices; this has also helped 
local partners build capacity. In fact, 



collaborative partners at this site (and oth- 
ers) now attend NJI cross-site events and 
meetings. Feeling confident in the collabo- 
rative, the partner agencies at this site 
have recently signed memoranda of under- 
standing that spell out their individual 
roles, responsibilities, and performance 
measures. Moreover, DCCH has passed 
through some of its NJI funds to key part- 
ners so that they can hire more staff to 
deliver additional services to neighborhood 
residents. 

r—K'X'JL. 1 "''M;'vvj.y'j?yvvvA.vv ii '" |ii v7 n v iii ''v n v. n . i .v ri . y- 11 : 

Our CBO partners know they need a 
way to get more neighborhood resi- 
dents to use their services. There is 
pressure from our founders to find a 
way to get services to the underserved 
populations. We can help market the 
services they provide. That is how we 
can assist them. We know how to do 
the outreach in our neighborhood. 

— Abby Gamboa , Executive Director, 
NNPC 



Early experience, however, suggests 
that some service providers view the lead 
CBO with suspicion or jealousy, question- 
ing why it was selected to lead the collabo- 
rative effort. To alleviate such tension, sites 
have tried distributing lead responsibilities 
and work tasks among partners — rotating 
the lead for fund-raising among local part- 
ners, sharing the chair of collaborative 
meetings with different agency staff, wel- 
coming partners’ input and participation in 
the hiring of NJI staff, sharing technical 
assistance resources by inviting partners to 
conferences and meetings with NJI 
founders, and so on. More recently, as 
noted above, Chicago and Washington, DC, 
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have taken the approach of sharing their 
NJI funds with their partners; this gesture, 
together with the inclusive culture fostered 
by the lead CBO, has gone a long way 
toward easing early tensions and suspi- 
cions. 

Much of the sites’ experience to this 
point has been in the formation stage of 
partnering. As NJI matures, sites are sure 
to encounter new challenges in maintaining 
and managing collaboration with service 
providers. 



Coping with Staff 
Turnover 

When local CBO partners were initial- 
ly selected, we looked for organizations with 
strong leaders and assumed that the execu- 
tive director of each lead CBO would be able 
to devote considerable time to steward the 
local design and pilot implementation of 
NJI. In retrospect, it seems obvious that the 
executive directors of these organizations 
had full workloads and that we should have 
anticipated that they would not be able to 
focus on this single initiative. Instead, at 
each site, the initiative’s leadership has 
been delegated to an NJI director, who is 
usually someone newly hired to assume this 
responsibility. 

It has not been easy to hire and retain 
local NJI directors, and none of the sites 
now has its original director in place . 8 One 
site has had three directors; the others have 
also struggled with turnover and awkward 
interim arrangements. Turnover in this 
position poses significant problems for a 



8. In January 2000. four of the original five sites moved 
from the program feasibility phase into the implementa- 
tion phase. 



local site. Relationships with partner agen- 
cies and with the public sector are sensitive, 
and turnover in local leadership has, at 
times, resulted in loss of momentum at 
least, and even in loss of confidence in the 
project. Moreover, MDRC invests in building 
the capacity of each director; the departure 
of one has real costs because knowledge is 
drained from the initiative. New directors 
are challenged not only by the need to 
understand the principles of NJI and travel 
the learning curve for workforce issues but 
also by having to rebuild relationships that 
have attenuated or even broken trust. 

Finding individuals with the right 
background, knowledge, and experience to 
fill the position of NJI director has been a 
challenge. Several sites have decided not to 
make the director’s position a senior hire. In 
at least one site, staffing and pay structures 
made it difficult to hire a director with suffi- 
cient experience and seniority to lead NJI, 
because the lead CBO felt this would lead to 
internal discord. In other cases, competing 
programs have made it difficult to place a 
high priority on a senior hire for NJI. In a 
few sites, the CBO hired (or delegated 
responsibility to) junior staff, who became 
frustrated in their job in part because they 
lacked the experience and/or authority to 
move the project forward. The fact that NJI 
is often a very different kind of project from 
what long-time employees of the lead CBO 
are accustomed to can exacerbate tensions 
in the organization, particularly if the NJI 
director does not hold a senior position. 

Some of the choices of director 
seemed promising but turned out to be 
problematic for reasons that might have 
been anticipated. A few of the brief-tenure 
directors were hired because they had expe- 
rience working in the public sector on work- 
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force issues. These individuals proved to be 
unsuited to the demands of working in a 
dynamic, flexible, community-based organi- 
zation that was designing a local initiative 
from scratch. An opposite problem was that 
some sites initially chose to hire a director 
with little or no experience in community- 
building or workforce development. It would 
be highly unlikely, of course, to find a can- 
didate with experience in workforce, organi- 
zational development, and community- 
building. So each site needed to consider 
which of these elements was the director’s 
primary responsibility. 

Perhaps more to the point, the skills, 
experience, and personality that are needed 
in designing a program are very different 
from those needed to implement and man- 
age that program. From this perspective, 
some degree of turnover at the level of NJI 
director may be inevitable as the sites tran- 
sition from planning to operating activities. 
(In fact, it may be useful to anticipate such 
turnover when launching similar initiatives.) 
However, despite slow progress as a result 
of changes in direction, each site seems to 
have learned from this experience, and 
recent hires are demonstrably stronger lead- 
ers. And while we hope not to face more 
such turnover, we have learned to stream- 
line the orientation process so that new 
directors now receive printed materials and 
an oral orientation to NJI, which help pre- 
pare them to hit the ground running. 

There has also been turnover at the 
level of line staff, although that problem is 
endemic in small CBOs and has not yet 
caused significant disruptions. Given the 
need to anticipate staff turnover, NJI’s use 
of locally contracted technical assistance 
providers (MDRC’s site consultants) has 
brought some continuity and helped to 



retain knowledge and history as sites con- 
tinued operations through periods of staff 
shortages and as new staff were orientated 
to the project. 



Delivering Technical 
Assistance 

While many of the challenges 
described above are specific to the kinds of 
goals and structures that characterize NJI, 
other challenges are more common to com- 
munity-based projects and capacity-building 
endeavors. The challenges encountered in 
building NJI collaborations, developing 
coherent employment strategies, and 
designing service delivery mechanisms 
prompted MDRC to redesign the type and 
intensity of technical assistance (TA) provid- 
ed to the sites. A brief review of site selec- 
tion is necessary as a backdrop for under- 
standing how TA has been adjusted to 
address the issues that sites’ were facing. 

The lead CBOs that were selected for 
NJI were chosen on the basis of institution- 
al strengths and connections to their neigh- 
borhoods rather than on the basis of experi- 
ence operating employment programs. 
Implicitly, by selecting organizations based 
on institutional capacities and connections 
to residents, the NJI team assumed that 
sites would need assistance to build their 
knowledge of workforce systems and 
increase their capacity to develop and 
implement a neighborhood-focused employ- 
ment strategy on a significant scale. 

The original plan was to provide sites 
with information on best practices for 
employment and training programs (work- 
first models, human capital approaches, 
and specifics related to recruitment, train- 
ing, placement, case management, etc.) 
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and, more generally, for effective workforce 
systems (how they are structured, their 
decision-making authority, the availability 
of funding, etc.). The NJI technical assis- 
tance team had expected to sequence and 
schedule TA delivery at critical junctures so 
that sites would be provided with the infor- 
mation needed to make choices related to 
developing their neighborhood employment 
strategies and operating their pilot activi- 
ties. After meeting with a range of organiza- 
tions during the site selection process, and 
after early work with the selected sites, it 
became clear to the NJI partners that the 
participating CBOs had extremely limited 
experience in the employment domain and 
that the task of developing workforce service 
capacity was more formidable than antici- 
pated. 

As a result, rather than simply provid- 
ing information on best practices, TA delivery 
evolved to include helping local partners to 
manage collaborations, to strengthen their 
capacities to participate in employment-relat- 
ed referral networks, to understand the 
dynamics of local labor markets, to improve 
their abilities to negotiate agreements with 
relevant public agencies, and, in some cases, 
to assist their basic organizational develop- 
ment. Sites also required support for a vari- 
ety of issues that followed from the integra- 
tion of a new program area into what were 
by-and-large social service organizations, 
particularly with respect to the necessary 
shift from a service-providing identity to one 
oriented to markets (employers) and cus- 
tomers (residents). The NJI team struggled 
with the sites over the type of staffing appro- 
priate to manage a very complicated initiative 
like NJI. Eventually, a consistent set of CBO 
capacity issues emerged, which necessitated 
the development of an intensive and broad 



approach to technical assistance. The TA 
“package” was expanded to include direct or 
brokered assistance in three primary and 
overlapping areas: 

♦ Organizational development, 

including assistance in two cases in 
which local partners required help 
developing governance structures 
and assistance in basic organiza- 
tion, project management, and bud- 
geting. The goal of organizational 
development is to ensure that sites 
have a strong foundation for 
launching an employment initiative. 

♦ Project design, including assis- 
tance with labor market analysis to 
assess labor demand and supply; 
policy analysis, including welfare 
reform policies and the policies and 
practices of local workforce boards; 
methods to understand the employ- 
ment-related characteristics of 
residents; identification and assess- 
ment of the employment and train- 
ing service delivery infrastructure 
and opportunities for partnerships; 
and best practices in the field of 
employment and training. TA in 
this area is geared toward providing 
information critical to the design of 
an effective employment strategy 
that can realize large-scale impacts. 

♦ Program operations, including 
assistance with the implementation 
of the sites’ emerging employment 
strategies. The NJI team is helping 
sites to structure and manage the 
collaborative of community partners 
and relations with employers, to 
develop appropriate case manage- 
ment and client tracking systems, 
to define job descriptions for new 
staff hires, and to incorporate ele- 
ments of best practices into operat- 
ing procedures. The aim is to 
strengthen sites’ knowledge of effec- 
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tive employment strategies and 
practices and their capacity to man- 
age and operate their programs 
effectively. 

The variation in the types of organiza- 
tions selected as lead CBO across sites has 
inevitably led to some inefficiencies in TA 
delivery. Because the lead CBOs approach 
their work differently, have different entry 
points for beginning their employment- 
focused activities, and have varying capaci- 
ties, it hasn’t been possible to deliver a uni- 
form TA package. While it is possible to 
offer some information and training to all 
sites (either simultaneously or as needed), 
much of the TA to support pilot implemen- 
tation has been tailored to each site’s locale, 
circumstances, and stage of development. In 
one site, for example, the lead CBO had to 
establish a new collaborative of employment 
training agencies, social service providers, 
and public agency representatives; in 
response to this situation, TA was focused 
on improving the site’s overall project man- 
agement capacities and on strengthening 
quality control among the partnering service 
providers. Another site, by contrast, 
received assistance in developing client 
intake and case management operations. 

The implications of this tailoring of assis- 
tance has been the loss of economies of 
scale; MDRC has been unable to provide 
more standard TA across sites and so has 
been unable to spread TA costs across sites. 
Rather, assistance that is delivered one-on- 
one is relatively expensive and has added 
costs to the initiative’s budget. 

To help respond to local TA demands, 
MDRC hired local consultants — people who 
were already familiar with the selected cities 
and communities — as site representatives 



Compared to the other TA we have 
received through other sources on other 
projects , the NJI TA has been user - 
friendly and very hands-on. By user- 
friendly, I mean that it has been 
focused to meet our unique needs, and 
the knowledge gained can be used 
indefinitely. In thinking about imple- 
mentation, I anticipate that as we grow 
and issues emerge, we will continue to 
need the TA to help us improve and 
sustain our operations. 

— Abby Gamboa, NNPC Executive 
Director 



(“site reps”). 9 By working with these local TA 
providers, who are available to offer inten- 
sive support to the sites for up to 10 days 
per month, NJI management is better able 
to assist program development as needed, 
with quick response and consistent follow- 
through. In this manner, the site reps pro- 
vide “traction” to the initiative while serving 
as ongoing coaches, helping each site to 
develop and operationalize employment 
strategies, to make midcourse corrections 
when plans do not go as intended, and to 
identify local sources of expertise as needed. 
In general, site reps are available to provide 
timely feedback as the programs develop. 

The decision to hire site reps has also 
helped MDRC to ensure that the sites have 
access to good information about the local 
public policy context. Given that NJI is pred- 
icated on the building of relationships with a 



9. In a few cases, it has been difficult to find locally 
based consultants who offer the right mix of experience 
and knowledge in the fields of organizational development 
and workforce development. In those sites, out-of-town 
consultants were hired instead. 
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broad range of local actors, MDRC places a 
premium on detailed knowledge of local poli- 
tics, the structure of local and regional labor 
markets and workforce systems, and the 
general interests and styles of civic leader- 
ship and public bureaucracy. MDRC is well 
positioned to provide information about criti- 
cal federal and state policies (such as TANF, 
WIA, or the Department of Labor’s Welfare - 
to-Work grants); but it is difficult for MDRC 
to keep up with unfolding local policies, 
much less to offer guidance about local cul- 
tures or modes of engagement with the pub- 
lic sector. The site reps make it easier to 
offer an effective package of information and 
strategic advice about federal, state, and 
local policies and their relationship to NJI. 



The complexity of the [employment] 
issue is huge. We do so many other 
things that it's a matter of focusing 
and prioritizing. There are resources 
out there to get a lot of information, a 
lot of detailed knowledge, but I'm con- 
cerned about flooding my staff. We 
need to keep it simple. What do you 
need to know to be most effective in 
delivering on the objectives? 

— Executive Director, HART 



Nonetheless, the TA that site reps and 
MDRC provide sometimes gets “lost” in the 
noise of activities conducted by over- 
stretched local staff. A number of sites oper- 
ate parallel initiatives simultaneously with 
NJI. While this sometimes increases the 
technical support available to the sites (two 
sites receive technical support from other 
national intermediaries that are not involved 
in NJI) — which presumably benefits their 
work on NJI — the complication is that TA 



is sometimes uncoordinated or contradicto- 
ry. For instance, one intermediary might 
advise the site to focus strategically and 
concentrate on doing relatively few things 
well, while another might press to get a lot 
of activities up and running. While one 
might suggest a concerted effort to place 
neighborhood residents in the mainstream 
labor market, another might encourage local 
actors to initiate what can become labor- 
intensive efforts to create job-producing 
enterprises. Finally, each intermediary’s 
technical support might create a set of fol- 
low-up tasks that has to be added to the 
long list already on the agency’s agenda. 

The result is sometimes slower progress on 
NJI-related work — and a sense that NJI is 
competing for the attention of the lead CBO 
or its service provider partners, who are 
simultaneously involved in other, better- 
funded initiatives 

The NJI partners developed two 
responses to such problems. First, to keep 
everyone on task, the team worked with the 
sites to develop benchmarks and timetables 
for the initiative. Benchmarks gave the sites 
a way to assess and track their progress over 
the year, and a way to focus their project- 
related activities, while giving MDRC and the 
founders the opportunity to make interim 
assessments of progress. The benchmarks 
also gave sites greater clarity about what was 
expected of them and how their progress 
would be assessed. Second, the site reps 
have also helped to maintain a task orienta- 
tion, because their presence is a constant 
reminder of the need to make progress on 
the NJI activities. When progress slows or 
activities stall, the site reps are nearby to 
help get things back on track. Together, the 
benchmarks and the presence of the site 
reps have helped maintain the focus on NJI’s 
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goals; one site rep commented that his pres- 
ence and the benchmarks have instilled a 
valuable “NJI discipline” to guide both plan- 
ning and implementation. 

I feel like [our site rep] works for both 
MDRC and us. She makes sure that we 
keep on point so that we're compliant 
for MDRC, but she doesn't say, “You 
need to do this, this, this for MDRC” — 
she keeps in mind what we need to 
focus on. 

— NJJ Project Director, DCCH 



The site reps have answered the need 
for readily available local technical exper- 
tise, but the trade-offs have been less direct 
exposure and on-the-ground experience for 
MDRC staff and the complication of manag- 
ing and coordinating expertise in remote 
locations. To compensate, MDRC has devel- 
oped mechanisms to capture some of the 
richness of experience at the sites and to 



address the coordination of TA, including 
monthly reports by site reps that document 
progress and obstacles at each site. Using 
these reports, the entire NJI team (the site 
reps, MDRC, and Urban Institute staff) 
meets to discuss crosscutting issues and 
administrative procedures. Approximately 
every six weeks, moreover, each site rep, on 
a rotating basis, leads a strategy session to 
discuss relevant issues at his or her site 
and to obtain guidance and suggestions 
from the team. In addition, MDRC is docu- 
menting the range of TA provided by site 
reps, MDRC staff, and others, seeking to 
identify the kind of technical expertise that 
is needed to support a neighborhood jobs 
initiative. Finally, the NJI project manager 
(an MDRC staff member) makes quarterly 
visits to each site and conducts periodic 
“check-in” telephone meetings with each site 
rep and local project director. Collectively, 
these efforts provide an up-to-date picture 
of progress in each site. 
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FACING THE 
CHALLENGE 



Looking Ahead 

Over the next few years, NJI will 
mature from a fledgling idea into a dynamic 
(albeit small) place-based, employment- 
focused initiative with lessons to offer the 
workforce development and community- 
building fields. We anticipate that during 
this period the sites will help place and sus- 
tain hundreds of local residents in jobs, 
using innovative programs that build on the 
community itself as a resource for change. 
This period will reveal whether the sites — 
with our help — can successfully partner 
with the key public agencies involved in 
workforce issues. MDRC’s research program 
will help to capture this process, to under- 
stand what worked and what didn’t, and to 
communicate useful information to the field 
for the next generation of work focused on 
improving the well-being of people living in 
poverty in the United States. 

Despite their important local differ- 
ences, the four ongoing NJI sites will face 
similar issues as they roll out programs and 
components specified in their strategic 
plans. Among the issues the sites are likely 
to wrestle with over the next year or two are 
problems with outreach and with reaching 
harder -to-serve residents, sustaining people 
in employment and building career ladders, 
linking to public systems, maintaining effec- 
tive collaborations, establishing manage- 
ment information systems across partner- 
ships, and, quite possibly, adjusting their 
approaches in a contracting job market. 



MDRC plans to hold regular cross-site con- 
venings (with appropriate-level staff and, 
when it makes sense, the site reps) both to 
provide information on these issues in an 
efficient manner and to foster a sense of 
productive collaboration across the sites so 
that they can share information, lessons, 
and ideas. 

To increase the effectiveness of the 
NJI approach, MDRC is currently exploring 
the development of other components that 
may augment the initiative. The next year 
will focus increased attention on building 
informal neighborhood networks as a means 
of fostering communities that better support 
residents’ job search and placement activi- 
ties. With respect to this latter, we are 
beginning research to identify key neighbor- 
hood networks and explore the possibility of 
building on existing social patterns to devel- 
op more effective community systems to dis- 
seminate employer-related information, to 
provide logistical supports for work, and, 
generally, to reinforce a range of work-posi- 
tive messages. Our research on existing net- 
works and differences among neighborhood 
residents on their effective use of connec- 
tions will form the basis of activities to help 
individuals learn to draw on others more 
effectively and to expand their access both 
inside and outside the neighborhood. 

We are also sharpening and refining 
our definition of what "NJI,” as an initiative, 
is. To be effective, NJI needs to reach and 
assist diverse subpopulations in the target 
neighborhoods, which will require tailored 
approaches. Therefore, unlike other inter- 
ventions that provide fairly straightforward 
"treatment” to individuals with similar char- 
acteristics, NJI is complicated by its tailor- 
ing of programs and services across a broad 
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spectrum of work-related needs and by its 
provision of these resources to a large seg- 
ment of a community’s population. With 
models that are more difficult to delineate 
— and approaches that are distinct, diffuse, 
and less controllable when delivered in fluid 
community contexts — it is critical to define 
the intervention in terms of quantities, qual- 
ities, and the general “recommended dose.” 
Even if sites are successful in making 
progress toward their high employment 
goals, unless attention is focused on deliver- 
ing a quantifiable program, we won’t be able 
to determine whether NJI was strong 
enough, intense enough, or well enough tar- 
geted to account for whatever outcomes are 
produced. 

In response to this concern, MDRC is 
engaged in several efforts. First, we’re work- 
ing with leaders of each site to define and 
exactly specify the nature of the interven- 
tion and how its delivery is adjusted for the 
scale of effort within a community context. 
Second, we want to ensure that the inter- 
vention is distinctive and includes more 
dimensions than simply the large-scale pro- 
vision of services — with particular empha- 
sis on developing community support for 
work and on ensuring that sites link resi- 
dents to existing work incentives. Besides 
efforts to develop these additional dimen- 
sions, the goal is to provide them with suffi- 
cient intensity and spread that they reach 
most of the target group. Simultaneously, 
we are developing a structured program of 
implementation research to track and 
understand the relationship between what 
job-seekers receive from NJI and the nature 
of the outcomes produced. 



The Benefits of an 
Employment Focus 

During this early phase, perhaps the 
most distinctive and promising aspect of 
NJI is its concentration on employment as 
the catalyst for neighborhood transforma- 
tion. In each site, NJI emphasizes the 
importance of focusing on the goal of 
increasing employment as a way to clarify 
priorities and determine which organiza- 
tions to partner with, which services to pro- 
vide, and how to conduct outreach to key 
groups of residents. 

Poor urban neighborhoods face a wide 
variety of problems. The organizations that 
serve them are often tempted to get 
involved in many different efforts address- 
ing various issues. While understandable, 
this can dissipate energies and resources 
and, ultimately, can weaken the effects on 
the very issues the organizations are work- 
ing so hard to resolve. NJI identifies 
employment as the first priority — the 
issue that warrants early and intensive 
investment because employment is the 
potential driving force behind community 
transformation. Thus, NJI should not focus 
on housing issues, unless they are obsta- 
cles to employment; and it should not focus 
on social services, unless they are needed 
to smooth the path to work. Without dis- 
couraging organizations from addressing 
the issues that concern them, we view such 
efforts as beyond the scope of NJI. By 
repeatedly and consistently reinforcing the 
message of employment’s centrality to com- 
munity transformation, we have been able 
to help keep NJI site partners focused on 
their local strategic goals. 
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This has not, however, been easy. As 
mentioned above, at the start of the initia- 
tive a site’s goals and strategies were large- 
ly self-defined, but it quickly became clear 
that sites needed more structure and guid- 
ance to generate workable plans. Our early 
attempts to specify numerical goals for 
increasing employment rates — the employ- 
ment saturation targets — helped to galva- 
nize action at the sites. The scale of effort 
implied by these targets helped local NJI 
directors to realize that achieving such 
goals would require the coordination of 
activities among various organizations and 
would necessitate a program that involved 
the community in the cultural and logisti- 
cal support of work. When sites developed 
their strategic plans, the saturation targets 
provided an orientation for the comprehen- 
sive intervention design. Soon thereafter, 
however, several sites began to see the 
employment placement goals as ends in 
themselves, neglecting the broader frame- 
work of NJI (and the more difficult goal of 
employment retention). Without undercut- 
ting our emphasis on increasing employ- 
ment, we then needed to remind the sites 
that NJI is more than a job program — that 
its goal is community transformation 
through increased employment of neighbor- 
hood residents. 

This balancing act is complicated by 
the structure of the initiative — in particu- 
lar, the involvement of a variety of partners. 
Different partners pull the project in differ- 
ent directions. In some sites (particularly in 
Chicago, for example), service provider 
partners are accustomed to treating indi- 
viduals holistically, and they may find it 
difficult to focus on employment as the ori- 
enting goal. In other sites, even community- 
focused partners define the neighborhood 



much more broadly than NJI does, and so 
they are less committed to efforts that tar- 
get residents of the official NJI area. To 
counter such tendencies, it is useful to 
repeatedly reinvigorate and refocus the ini- 
tiative’s vision through convenings and dis- 
cussions of the larger goals. 

In addition, although some CBOs 
joined NJI because they understood and 
were excited by the initiative’s goals and 
the opportunity to join a national project, 
others joined primarily because they saw 
NJI as a funding source for their own pro- 
grams and plans. This difference has had 
implications for how fully the sites incorpo- 
rate the ideas underlying NJI; and since 
NJI’s financial resources are relatively 
small, they provide little leverage even 
among CBOs that are motivated by the 
funding. Moreover, within the sites, some 
partners joined the collaborative because 
they are committed to the vision of NJI, 
while others are hoping to benefit from 
increased resources. To convey the poten- 
tial strength of the NJI concept, it helps to 
have a strategic thinker on-site, either as 
the NJI director or as the site rep (or, 
preferably, both). Without such strategic 
leadership, particularly in sites where NJI 
participation is driven more by resource 
considerations than by conviction, the pro- 
ject has a tendency to degenerate to a sim- 
ple employment program, or even to a col- 
lection of activities without a clear focus on 
either neighborhood or employment. 

Finally, even when the focus is main- 
tained on neighborhood employment, NJI is 
a complicated initiative. And although the 
operational benefits of a strategic focus on 
employment can be identified, it is not yet 
clear what effects the NJI interventions at 
the four ongoing sites will have or precisely 
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how the employment focus will contribute 
to these effects. Such matters await clarifi- 
cation through the sites’ implementation 
experiences. 

The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative is 
more than just another employment pro- 
gram. It seeks to explore whether the nega- 
tive dynamics of isolation and poverty in a 
community can be turned around to gener- 
ate a healthy system and culture of employ- 
ment. The observations in this report focus 
on the challenges of NJI’s planning phase 
— a sensitive period in any large-scale, 
complex initiative. Subsequent reports will 
detail the sites’ experiences in implement- 
ing NJI strategies. 
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APPENDIX 



The NJI Sites 

♦ Washington, DC: Development 
Corporation of Columbia Heights 
(DCCH), est. 1984. A community 
development corporation (CDC) 
with housing and real estate 
development experience. 

Early on, DCCH elected to pursue NJI 
within a collaborative framework, but it 
faced the challenge of establishing a collab- 
oration from scratch. Within a few months 
of their selection, DCCH had convened a 
group of CBOs in the Columbia Heights 
neighborhood to discuss NJI and to secure 
their commitment and participation in an 
NJI collaborative. Despite the optimistic ini- 
tial meetings, however, DCCH’s expectations 
for the quick evolution of a governance 
structure were disappointed, and it proved 
harder than expected to build momentum 
and execute the planning tasks associated 
with NJI. In response, DCCH refocused its 
collaborative-building efforts on a few key 
CBOs, centered on a specific project: the 
development of a job club in Columbia 
Heights. With funding from a local founda- 
tion, DCCH worked with its collaborative 
members to design the activities and cur- 
riculum for the job club, which began in 
August 2000. The aim was to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort by filling in the gaps in service 
delivery; collaborative members were enthu- 
siastic about the additional services that the 
job club provided, which were lacking in the 
neighborhood. DCCH and its partners also 
plan to target jobs created by a large-scale 
commercial project slated to be developed 



next to the newly opened 14th Street metro 
station in Columbia Heights. Over time, 
DCCH’s role has become more like that of a 
local employment intermediary — coordinat- 
ing, focusing, and orchestrating essential 
employment-related services of local 
providers. In addition, the arrival of the 
metro station in Columbia Heights has set 
off significant gentrification pressures in the 
neighborhood, which makes this an inter- 
esting site in which to examine the issues of 
residential mobility and neighborhood 
transformation. 

♦ Hartford, CT: Hartford Areas 

Rally Together (HART), est. 

1975. A community advocacy 

organization. 

When it joined NJI, HART was already 
operating an employment center in the Frog 
Hollow neighborhood. HART was also 
already part of a local collaborative, 
PROGRESS (Program for Economic Self- 
Sufficiency), a community coalition of four 
established community employment and 
training organizations; and it was working 
in cooperation with SINA (Southside 
Institutions Neighborhood Alliance), a mem- 
bership organization of private nonprofit 
institutions that are also the largest employ- 
ers in the neighborhood. Together, SINA and 
PROGRESS have formed a collaborative 
known as the Good Neighbor Partnership, 
whose mission is to help increase employ- 
ment among neighborhood residents 
through assessment, job-readiness training, 
and first-source hiring of residents by the 
SINA member institutions. 

Under the auspices of NJI, HART and 
its PROGRESS partners have applied for 
and obtained a $707,000 State of 
Connecticut Welfare-to-Work contract to 





prepare and place 145 TANF recipients in 
employment. PROGRESS also was largely 
responsible for winning a $28 million Youth 
Opportunity Grant from the Department of 
Labor, which it shares with the Workforce 
Development Board. 

In its capacity as a PROGRESS mem- 
ber, HART has played an active role in 
building support for NJI in policy circles; as 
one of two CBO representatives, PROGRESS 
was asked to participate on the State of 
Connecticut’s Workforce Investment Act 
planning committee. HART has also forged a 
partnership with a number of local building 
and trade unions (including the bricklayers, 
painters, tapers, and ironworkers unions), 
which resulted in the establishment of pre- 
apprenticeship training programs for Frog 
Hollow and City of Hartford residents. 

Early in NJI’s pilot activities, in 1998, 
HART’s job center provided employment ser- 
vices to more than 1,200 neighborhood resi- 
dents and succeeded in placing 308 in jobs; 
approximately 60 percent of those who found 
employment were residents of Frog Hollow. 
Similarly, in 1999, HART assisted over 1,900 
residents in their job search activities and 
helped place 292 of them in jobs. 

♦ Fort Worth, TX: Near Northside 
Partners Council (NNPC), est. 

1991. A community service 
intermediary. 

NNPC is a CBO that acts as an advo- 
cacy and community organizing council, 
focusing on such issues as improving city 
services, reducing crime, increasing citizen 
participation, rehabilitating neighborhood 
housing, supporting economic development, 
and providing leadership development ser- 
vices to residents. The Near Northside has 
problems of both unemployment and signifi- 
cant underemployment, and NNPC’s 



employment strategy will focus on both 
these issues. 

During NJI’s planning and pilot 
phase, NNPC had conversations with area 
employers, the local workforce board, and 
nonprofit service providers to discuss their 
potential roles in the initiative. Building on 
social ties and existing employment net- 
works, NNPC’s close-knit community (more 
than half the board members are neighbor- 
hood residents, and neighbors actively vol- 
unteer for a variety of local activities) is like- 
ly to provide an interesting foundation for a 
community support for work model. One of 
the distinctive issues for NJI in the Near 
Northside is the need to develop strategies 
that move individuals who have low-wage 
jobs into better jobs. 

NNPC’s relationships with local insti- 
tutions and its ties to local residents have 
already resulted in large-scale efforts to help 
residents upgrade their education and 
skills. As a broker of relationships, NNPC 
was successful in convincing the communi- 
ty college to lend its English as a Second 
Language (ESL) curricula to the indepen- 
dent school district, and it assured the 
school district that neighborhood residents 
would attend if classes were offered. In the 
spring of 2000, the school district began 
teaching ESL and General Educational 
Development (GED) classes; by early April 
more than 280 residents were participating 
in ESL classes, and another 25 were prepar- 
ing for a GED certificate — and there were 
500 residents on the waiting list for the 
next class sessions. The community’s 
response to computer training classes has 
been similar. Entertech (a multimedia soft- 
skills training program that was developed 
at the University of Texas-Austin) has 
been launched as a pilot, and thus far the 
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six-week classes have been fully enrolled; 
again, there is a waiting list for entry in 
future class sessions. 

♦ Chicago, IL: Project JOBS (Joint 
Opportunities Bring Success), 
est. 1996. An employment- 
focused collaborative of commu- 
nity-based service organizations 
in Chicago's Uptown/Edgewater 
neighborhood. 

As a local workforce intermediary, 
Project JOBS does not operate as a direct 
provider of services. Rather, it works to 
enhance the neighborhood’s existing service 
delivery system. Project JOBS is a collabo- 
rative among nine principal organizations 
(and more than 20 other participating orga- 
nizations) in the Uptown/Edgewater neigh- 
borhood of Chicago. Although Project JOBS 
is relatively young, the collaborative com- 
prises organizations with experience in 
housing, social services, community orga- 
nizing, youth programs, education, voca- 
tional training, and employment placement. 
The goad of Project JOBS is to develop an 
integrated and comprehensive community- 
based service delivery system to give neigh- 
borhood residents the employment-related 
assistance needed to obtain and sustain 
jobs. Prior to joining NJI, members of 
Project JOBS had negotiated an agreement 
with neighborhood hospitals to hire resi- 
dents who are trained for Certified Nursing 
Assistant positions. The group had also suc- 
ceeded in getting the Illinois Department of 
Human Services to support its community 
service model. The vision of Project JOBS is 
to build a supportive community where resi- 
dents have access to a broad range of ser- 
vices to help them achieve economic self- 
sufficiency. Project JOBS focuses on the 
Uptown/Edgewater neighborhood of 



Chicago, an area that is experiencing signif- 
icant gentriflcation pressures and that also 
has a high concentration of transient resi- 
dents: individuals in homeless shelters and 
programs as well as immigrants. 

Most of the Project JOBS member 
organizations serve a much broader neigh- 
borhood than the area defined as the NJI 
target community; for the purposes of NJI, 
Project JOBS has chosen to concentrate its 
employment efforts within the smaller, des- 
ignated area. On an annual basis, member 
agencies place in jobs more than 800 resi- 
dents from the larger service delivery area, 
and the goal in the coming years is to 
ensure that a significant number of new 
employees reside in the NJI target commu- 
nity. To address this issue, Project JOBS 
has chosen to contract with a service 
provider agency to deliver targeted outreach 
and job placement assistance to residents of 
the NJI neighborhood. Additionally, serving 
as an intermediary, Project JOBS has estab- 
lished a job-listing system that allows part- 
ner agencies to view current job openings, 
has developed a customer service training 
program, and has convened employer 
breakfasts and job fairs for its member 
agencies. 

♦ New York, NY: Rheedlen Centers 

for Children and Families, est. 

1970. A youth-focused communi- 
ty services organization. 

Employment is only one element of 
Rheedlen’s comprehensive strategic plan for 
the Harlem Children’s Zone (HCZ). 
Rheedlen’s focus on the HCZ and its strate- 
gic door-to-door, block-by-block community 
organizing strategy provide an unusual test 
of targeting services to a clearly defined geo- 
graphical area. For NJI, Rheedlen has 
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focused on developing in-house capacity in 
the employment and workforce development 
field. In March 1999, Rheedlen opened its 
Employment and Technology Center, where 
residents of HCZ can obtain assistance with 
job preparation and placement as well as 
computer training classes. 

Rheedlen has also been working to 
develop connections with local public and 
private sector employers to generate employ- 
ment opportunities for program partici- 
pants. An early example is its partnership 
with the Morningside Area Alliance, a con- 
sortia of 19 private employers including 
Columbia University, Barnard College, 
Jewish Theological Center, International 
House, and Columbia University’s Medical 
Campus/Health Center; this partnership 
may result in providing HCZ residents 
access to living- wage jobs, many with bene- 



fits, located near their neighborhood. The 
Morningside Area Alliance also provides 
Rheedlen and seven other CBOs with the 
job postings of its members. 

In another arrangement, Rheedlen has 
negotiated with the City of New York’s 
Human Resources Administration to allow 
TANF recipients who reside in the HCZ to 
count their classes at the Employment and 
Technology Center toward meeting their 
work participation requirements. 

After consultations among Rheedlen, 
MDRC, and the NJI founders, in late 1999 it 
was mutually agreed that Rheedlen’s plans 
for the Harlem Children’s Zone go beyond 
a focus on employment and, therefore, 
that Rheedlen would not participate in the 
implementation phase of the national 
initiative. 
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and combining a number of proven or promising 
reforms. 

Building the Foundation for Improved 
Student Performance: The Pre-Curricular Phase of 
Project GRAD Newark. 2000, Sandra Ham, Fred 
C. Doolittle, Glee Ivory Holton. 



LILAA Initiative 

This study of the Literacy in Libraries 
Across America (LILAA) initiative explores the 
efforts of five adult literacy programs in public 
libraries to improve learner persistence. 

So I Made Up My Mind: Introducing a Study 
of Adult Learner Persistence in Library Literacy 
Programs. 2000. John T. Comings, Sondra 
Cuban. 



Project Transition 

A demonstration program that tested a 
combination of school-based strategies to facili 
tate students’ transition from middle school to 
high school. 



Project Transition: Testing an Intervention 
to Help High School Freshmen Succeed. 1999. 
Janet Quint, Cynthia Miller, Jennifer Pastor, 
Rachel Cytron. 



Equity 2000 

Equity 2000 is a nationwide initiative 
sponsored by the College Board to improve low- 
income students’ access to college. The MDRC 
paper examines the implementation of Equity 
2000 in Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Getting to the Right Algebra : The Equity 
2000 Initiative in Milwaukee Public Schools. 1999. 
Sandra Ham, Erica Walker. 



School-to-Work Project 

A study of innovative programs that help 
students make the transition from school to 
work or careers. 

Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs 
Linking School and Work (Jossey-Bass Pub- 
lishers). 1995. Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp, 
Joshua Haimson. 

Home-Grown Progress: The Evolution of 
Innovative School-to-Work Programs. 1997. Rachel 
Pedraza, Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp. 



MDRC Working Papers on 
Research Methodology 

A new series of papers that explore alter- 
native methods of examining the implementation 
and impacts of programs and policies. 

Building a Convincing Test of a Public 
Housing Employment Program Using Non- 
Elxperimental Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration . 1999. Howard Bloom. 

Estimating Program Impacts on Student 
Achievement Using “Short" Interrupted Time 
Series. 1999. Howard Bloom. 

Using Cluster Random Assignment to 
Measure Program Impacts: Statistical Implications 
for the Evaluation of Education Programs. 1999. 
Howard Bloom, Johannes Bos, Suk-Won Lee. 
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About MDRC 

The Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) is a nonprof- 
it, nonpartisan social policy research orga- 
nization. We are dedicated to learning what 
works to improve the well-being of low- 
income people. Through our research and 
the active communication of our findings, 
we seek to enhance the effectiveness of 
social policies and programs. MDRC was 
founded in 1974 and is located in New York 
City and San Francisco. 

MDRC’s current projects focus on wel- 
fare and economic security, education, and 
employment and community initiatives. 
Complementing our evaluations of a wide 
range of welfare reforms are new studies of 
supports for the working poor and emerging 
analyses of how programs affect children’s 
development and their families’ well-being. 

In the field of education, we are testing 
reforms aimed at improving the perfor- 
mance of public schools, especially in urban 



areas. Finally, our community projects are 
using innovative approaches to increase 
employment in low-income neighborhoods. 

Our projects are a mix of demonstra- 
tions — field tests of promising program 
models — and evaluations of government 
and community initiatives, and we employ a 
wide range of methods such as large-scale 
studies to determine a program’s effects, 
surveys, case studies, and ethnographies of 
individuals and families. We share the find- 
ings and lessons from our work — including 
best practices for program operators — with 
a broad audience within the policy and 
practitioner community, as well as the gen- 
eral public and the media. 

Over the past quarter century, MDRC 
has worked in almost every state, all of the 
nation’s largest cities, and Canada. We con- 
duct our projects in partnership with state 
and local governments, the federal govern- 
ment, public school systems, community 
organizations, and numerous private phil- 
anthropies. 
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